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Washable Gym Suits 


_ Contrast the'pld-time bulky bloomers with today’s 
trim one or, fwo-piece washable gym suits made of 


INDIAN HEAD Cloth 
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Those old cumbersome, clumsy 1. Durability—it outwears most 
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ch, 


Without question, Track and Field is the mogt 
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ing achievements on Track and Field. 
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Physical Education Today | 


By Tue NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PHysIcAL EDUCATION 


N THIS period of unprecedented social and economic 
adjustment, laymen are asking educators to eliminate 
non-essentials and “frills.” It is not that people have 

lost faith in modern education but that some retrenchment 
in educational expenditures has become imperatively ne- 
cessary. One of the fields most frequently questioned is 
physical education. Is it non-essential, or is it indispen- 
sable? In attempting to solve this serious problem, it 
is important not to abandon services which may for the 
moment appear as non-essential, but which are in fact of 
an indispensable character. 


I. Human vitality is partly hereditary and partly de- 
velopmental. The power of vital organs is therefore depen- 
dent upon the developmental physical activities of the 
young. In a sedentary and industrialized society physical 
education is peculiarly indispensable for the development 
of the vital organs of children and for the adequate func- 
tioning of these same organs in adults. 


II. Leisure time has increased tremendously in the last 
decade, and every indication points to a shortening of the 
working day. There will be leisure in amounts undreamed 
of a generation ago. This calls for types of education that 
will serve the play time of the whole population. There- 
fore, in our modern world physical education for leisure 
time becomes indispensable. ~ 


III. Physical education is indispensable also for . | 
normal growth and development of youth. When 
and young people are denied the growth and health that 
comes from physical activities in educational institutions 
or in community life, the saving in such expenditures wij 
be more than offset by the increase of costs for hospi | 
reformatories, and jails. 


IV. At one time education was merely a training of the 
mind, but the idea is everywhere gaining ground that eqy. 
cation must deal with the whole man and not with just 
part of him. Out of this conception has come the conyic. 
tion that the good life exhibits play, laughter, recreation, 
and joy not as competitors with mental accomplishments, 
but as essential elements in full and fine living. For this 
physical education is indispensable. 


Therefore, if we expect to train youth for complete and 
worthy living, schools and educational institutions must 
not abandon such essential services. In this machine'age 
with its deadly monotony of routine labor, its emphasis 
upon mechanical efficiency, and its trend toward vicariou | 
emotional life, physical education has become increasingly 
a necessity. To neglect the education of all youth in func 
tional motor skills or to fail in maintaining their interest 
in wholesome play is to court serious social problems in - 
the years that lie ahead. 
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Health, 
Objective 
Education 


By 


JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Columbia University 


President of the American Physical Education Association 


N THE Education of Henry Adams, the author ob- 
serves, “Nothing in education is so astonishing as the 
amount of ignorance it accumulates in the form of 
inert facts.” Perhaps something of the mood expressed 
above permeates the minds of many today who are asking 
for a reorganization of education. The forward-looking 
efforts to provide in the schools opportunities for youth 


to acquire more than “inert facts” are everywhere going | 
on. This is indeed significant. The growing conviction 
that health is properly the first objective of education 
promises greatly not only for vital organic functions of 
children but in its collateral relationships for all educa- 
tional effort. As this promise is realized, the observation 
of Adams will apply less to the present and remain only 
as a penetrating diagnosis of a rather barren past. 

The emphasis in education upon health is not a whim. 
It results from the conviction that the first concern of 
the individual is to live and also the great need for him 
and for society that he live well. To reach this conclusion 
a number of traditional views have been laid aside. With- 
out debating the question of a future life, an increasingly 
large number of persons are impressed with the necessity 
to live most mow. Previous generations built cathedrals 
that make us ponder the tremendous force behind the 
idea of the after-life, but since the war youth has been 
calling in many nations for a life here and now that is 
significant. In so far as this is only an interest in self, it 
is doomed to defeat and leads only to despair, but that 
something for human kind may emerge is the hope and 
belief of many. Since we make our own lives by the way we 
live and perforce must live the lives that we have made, the 
problem of how to live ranks possibly ahead of how to 
die. This view should not offend those of a different phi- 
losophy for it is precisely this emphasis upon fine living 
that is the best guarantee for the future. Nothing of 
transcendentalism remains, however; neglect of the pres- 
ent with its greed, cruelties, and unjust privileges, for the 
contemplation of a future that will compensate for the 
losses now, is on the way out. So argue those who hold 
for an education fit for man here and now. — 

It is obvious, of course, that any declaration to live 
most now may be misinterpreted by those who can com- 
prehend an abundant life only in terms of their own 
inhibitions and thwarted desires. Abundant living has 
never been popularized for the reason that moral leader- 
ship has never trusted mankind. The notion of the good 
life has been quite sterile and altogether antiseptic. Hence, 
the concept .of “living most now” is apt to arouse visions 
of license. It should be pointed out, therefore, that the 
emphasis upon health in education carries with it a fine 
idealism, a disciplining of self, a training of one’s powers, 
a regime of preparation for worth-while causes. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth than the notion that 
health in education today is mere Epicureanism. 

It is important also to note that public education is ~ 
ce~.cerned with the health of the whole individual. The 
old dualism with its separate and disparate “body and 
mind” is confuted by the accumulating results of scientific 
research. Indeed, the school, as an institution for social 
good, is everywhere finding itself in an impossible position 
when it attempts to engage in the dubious practice of 
“training the mind.” Since thinking is not a function of 
the brain alone any more than walking is a function of 
the legs alone, the education of an individual encompasses 
the whole range of experiences, mental, emotional, and 
physical, that will help him to develop his latent powers— 
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powers not of one phase of life, such as the mental, but 
of the whole self. It was never more clear than in these 
days of social and economic distress that an educated 
person knows more than the three R’s. To see more than 
50 per cent of the beds of our hospitals occupied by per- 
sons suffering from mental and nervous diseases, to read 
of prominent industrial and business leaders solving their 
financial problems by leaping from hotel windows, to pay 
the taxes required by socially minded states that actually 
care for the delinquent and mentally disabled, ought to 
arouse America to the necessity for an education in health 
and in how to live as the foundation stone of all educa- 
tional effort. 

The present vision of social need exhibited by some 
legislators and “tax economy” bodies is discouraging. It 
ought to be clear to all persons that ability to adjust to 
the variations in environment is far more important soc- 
ially than mere literacy. The declared purpose to cut 
from the curriculum health service, physical education, 
music, and art is a serious blunder, to phrase the matter 
with restraint. Statesmanship will show itself, not in cut- 
ting thoughtlessly from budgets the recently added serv- 
ices to education but in analyzing curricular content in 
terms of social need. What is required is thoughtful econ- 
omy, rather than slashing, ruthless, and short-sighted 
retrenchment. Let the ax fall on those services that con- 
tribute little to human welfare and be withheld from 
injuring the indispensable functions of the modern school 
in the modern state. 

The outcomes of a course in educational institutions are 
highly variable. Individuals achieve differently. There is 
perhaps always a residue that is minimal, a bit of experi- 
ence in which all share. The fact of individual differences 
makes clear the biological doctrine of inequality of indi- 
viduals. There are few statements that attempt even to 
describe the minima for education at any of the various 
levels, and no reasoned agreement among educators re- 
garding the fundamental purpose behind the teaching of 
the academic studies, unless the argument for literacy 
represents agreement. It would not be difficult, however, 
to secure wide acceptance of the view that habits, skills, 
attitudes, and knowledge of health value are primary. 


Physical Activity Rébuilds and Resocializes Hospital Children. 


March, 1933 


One difficulty with actual realization of this view ; 
in 
practice arises out of the limitations of the academic 
mind. If health is important, then let us organize and 
teach it, is a reaction typically American in its Teliance 
upon courses of instruction for correcting social and . 
dividual deficiencies. Thus courses in hygiene, although 
vital in successful pursuit of the plan, are only one part 
of and not the whole procedure. Health in education 
involves a thorough-going plan for health supervision 
of school plant and school processes so that the place of 
education shall not only not impair the health and vital 
of children but indeed actually improve them. It also i. 
cludes adequate organization for health service to children 
that will control the spread of communicable disease, or. 
rect and prevent the hazards of abnormal development, 
immunize children against diphtheria and vaccinate agains 
smallpox, study the intergroup relationships to help in 
individual adjustments, and assay such psycho-physical 
examinations that abnormalities of personality will be rec. 
ognized as readily as carious teeth, or defective: tonsils, 
Beyond these protective agencies, the school will establish 
a program for health instruction throughout the years g 
that boys and girls may not only learn the way to live most 
but will form the habits, acquire the skills, and develop the 
attitudes that all but guarantee such living. Throughout the 
school, opportunities will be afforded for play and devel. 
opmental physical activities that serve the larger values of 
recreation and leisure education. In these purposes play 
becomes a moral necessity and the flowering of its stand- 
ards through wise leadership, an essential and never a frill, 

There can be no illusion today about the need for the de. 
velopment of the vital organs of the body. While it is true 
that the general mortality rate is greatly reduced, this has 
been accomplished in the main by saving infant lives. But of 
neglected significance is the fact that far more people are 
dying of heart disease, diabetes, renal disease, and the so- 
called functional nervous diseases. The explanation is not 
simple, but the lack of adequate development of vital or- 
gans in childhood through developmental activities is 
without doubt a main contributing factor. 

These emphases upon health in education run at cross 
purposes to the old notion of 
education as mental training. 
But there is nothing fantastic 
about them. They are the nat- 
ural results of realistic think- 
ing, the product of careful 
social analyses by many com- 
petent. persons, the predicted 
outcome of an education that 
seeks to serve man today. Some 
of our older educational idols 
must be laid aside, and this is 
always painful. If we can only 
come out of the shadow cast by 
the graven image of the past, 
we will use health in education 
to help man in his pursuit of 
happiness and in his living of 
the good life. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and Its Interest in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


By 


W. ELWOOD BAKER 


General Secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


is a volunteer organization, with an individual mem- 

bership of 1,393,454 organized into more than 20,000 
local parent-teacher associations. These are under the 
direct supervision of State Branches organized in 47 states, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney of Georgia and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst of California 
called the first meeting in Washington, February 17, 1897, 
and organized the National Congress of Mothers. They 
did not realize they were giving momentum to a powerful 
educational force that was destined to touch the lives of 
children and their parents in practically every section of 
the country. The name was changed in 1908 to the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. In 1924 the organization adopted its present name 
which indicates more clearly the joint responsibility of 
parents and teachers and does not, by implication, leave 
out the fathers who have always taken an active interest 
in the work. 

The objects of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers have undergone few changes during the past 
thirty-six years. The National By-Laws give the objects 
as follows: 

1. To promote child welfare in home, school, church, 
and community; 

2. To raise the standards of home life; 

3. To secure more adequate laws for the protection of 
children ; 

4. To bring into closer relationship the home and the 
school, that parents and teachers may cooperate intelli- 
gently in the training of the child; 

5. To develop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child the highest 
advantages in physical, mental, moral, and spiritual edu- 
cation. 

In addition to the objects as set forth in the By-Laws, 
promotion of the Seven Objectives of Education was added 
to the National Congress program in 1927. National Com- 
mittees carrying forward the child welfare program are 
grouped into five departments for comyenience in correlat- 
ing their work. These departments—Education, Exten- 
sion, Health, Home Service, Public Welfare—are under 
the direction of National Vice-Presidents. National chair- 
man plans are approved by the Executive Committee 
before being presented to State Branches for use in local 
associations. 

It is obvious that the objects of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers necessitate a program of parent 
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education. Study of the home, the school, the community, 
and child care and development in all its many phases is 
included in the parent education program of the Congress. 
This is developed through the regular meetings or through 
study groups. Material for parent education study groups 
is furnished through Congress publications and Child Wel- 
fare, the National Parent-Teacher Magazine. Last year, 
incomplete reports from the states showed there were 6,311 
study groups in parent-teacher associations enrolling 
92,024 members. 


HE National Congress has always stressed health in its 

program of activities. The Department of Health, under 
the direction of a National Vice-President includes four 
National Committees—Child Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, 
Social Hygiene, and the Summer Round-Up—each under 
a National Chairman who is a specialist in the field. Space 
does not permit a complete presentation of the work of 
all these committees. The report of the Director of the 
Department of Health shows that attention has been cen- 
tered upon preventive measures, such as the establishment 
of clinics and immunization against diseases. Understand- 
ing cooperation with state health departments, county 
health units, and public school nurses has been emphasized. 
Legislation has been promoted in the interests of physical 
education, infancy, and maternity, and full-time county 
health units. During the past year the National Committee 
on Child Hygiene has been actively engaged in furthering 
the health education of the adolescent; in stimulating in- 
terest in maternal and infant welfare; in constructive com- 
munity programs for health and in stressing the importance 
of budgeting in order that health may not suffer. The 
Committee for Mental Hygiene has stimulated parents and 
teachers to study mental hygiene and child psychology 
through well-planned programs and reading courses. It 
has aroused parents to their responsibility of developing 
correct mental attitudes in children. The Social Hygiene 
Committee has stimulated effective programs, and an in- 
telligent understanding of the need for wise sex education. 
Social hygiene projects are effectively functioning in the 
great majority of the states.'* 


HE most outstanding health project initiated by the 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers is the Sum- 
mer Round-Up of the Children. It is a campaign to send to 
the entering grade of school or kindergarten a class of 
children as free as possible from remediable defects. The 
ultimate goal is to educate parents to the need for early 
periodic examination of their children by the family phy- 
sician and dentist in order to insure correction of hamper- 
ing defects which might not otherwise be discovered until 
the child enters school. Dr. Lillian R. Smith, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Michigan, is the National Director of the 
Summer Round-Up. Many professional organizations 
such as the American Medical Association, National Or- 


*Number references will be found at the end of the article. 
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Group of children receiving the Summer Round-Up examination at Julian Mitchell P.T.A., Charleston, South Carolina 


ganization for Public Health Nursing, American Child 
Health Association, and National Education Association 
support the program enthusiastically and are represented 
on the Advisory Committee. The Office of Education and 
the Children’s Bureau, also on the Advisory Committee, 
contribute greatly to the success of the movement. 

The success of the Summer Round-Up has been phe- 
nomenal ever since its inauguration in 1925. Thousands of 
parents have been brought to a realization of their respon- 
sibility for the health of their children and its relation to 
school progress. Every health agency in the community 
cooperates in making this the most far-reaching health 
project for the preschool child that has ever been promoted 
on a nation-wide basis. The preschool period has always 
been recognized as a crucial time for the child. Many of 
the ills of later childhood, adolescence, and adult life have 
their beginning in the interval between infancy and school 
age. Thousands of children have defective vision, defective 
hearing, and other defects, many of which can be cured or 
relieved by early treatment. The Summer Round-Up pro- 
gram includes an examination in the spring of all children 
who will enter school for the first time in the fall; correction 
of all remediable physical defects during the summer; and 
a check-up in the fall to determine the condition of the 
children. The Summer Round-Up is sound economically 
because it prevents waste of educational effort. Many chil- 
dren are repeaters because of some remediable defect, the 
correction of which might prevent this waste of time. In 
urging local units to participate in this project, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers does not desire to 
duplicate any effective health work already being done in 
a community. Local units should cooperate with existing 


health agencies and secure their assistance in the conduct 
of the campaign.? 

Individual examination blanks and complete instructions 
for handling the campaign are furnished free to local units, 
The campaign for 1931 shows the following striking re- 
sults: 


_ Number of P.T.A.’s registering for the work .......... 5,968 
Number of children examined ............... or 76,027 
Number of parents present at examination ............ 56,264 
Number of defects Giscovered 133,086 
Number vaccinated against smallpox .................. 26,756 
Number immunized against diphtheria................ 18,4828 


Statistics for the 1932 campaign are now being tabu- 
lated and will show more impressive results than those of 
1931. As a result of this project, thousands of children are 
entering school every year free from defects and pro- 
tected against disease. Since the beginning in 1925 of the 
Summer Round-Up, 240,336 preschool children have been 
examined and 118,816 defects were corrected before the 
child entered school. During the past two years 94,229 
parents were present during the examinations thus re 
ceiving the counsel and advice of the physician. The 
Summer Round-Up has secured the vaccination for small- 
pox of 58,091 preschool children and the immunization 
against diphtheria for 35,534, during the past four years 
since this was added to the program. 


HE parent-teacher association program is broad and 
touches on all activities that deal with the welfare of 
the child. Nevertheless, it is the policy of the organization 
not to duplicate any activity that is being carried out in 
the community. The National Congress recognizes maby 
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tive or service agencies in the field of education 
and child welfare. This cooperative relationship makes it 
ible for the Congress to secure guidance of specialists 

in the field. 

For many years the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation has been such a cooperating service agency. A 
former president of this organization, Mr. Carl Schrader, 
is the National Chairman of the Committee on Physical 
Education for the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It is the purpose of this committee to bring 
the home into closer cooperation with physical education 
programs. In presenting the leaflet, Physical Education, 
to parent-teacher associations, Mr. Schrader states, “The 
needs for physical education in its newer and larger sense 
have been apparent to everyone. A few of the pertinent 
reasons are: More than SO per cent of the adults of the 
country have physical defects; more than 50 per cent 
of the school children of the country have physical defects 
which affect their mental as well as their physical develop- 
ment; a physically fit person is more likely to be efficient, 
happy, and useful; a physically fit nation is better pre- 

ed to meet any emergency either from within or with- 
out.” * 

The following definite suggestions for activities in the 
field of physical education are given for parent-teacher 
associations: 

1. Assist the school board, if desired, in creating public 
opinion for a physical education department in your school. 

2. Sponsor a field day in cooperation with the school 
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based on the year’s work in physical education in the 
schools. 

3. Cooperate with educators in organizing a mass meet- 
ing in the interest of securing a physical education law 
for your state and providing for a State Supervisor of 
Physical Education. 

4. Cooperate with Summer Round-Up Committee in 
the physical examination of children of preschool age. 

5. Use the following related topics for your discussion 
groups: 

1. The existing physical education plan of your state depart- 
ment and local school system; 

2. Relation between school and health record of the individual; 

3. Study the objectives in physical education and see whether 
they are being realized; 

4. Advantage of physical education as a compulsory subject; 

5. A sane athletic program for the high school girl; : 

6. The effect of athletics on good posture; 

7. Interclass or interschool athletic competition—advantages 
and disadvantages.® 


In his annual report, as National Chairman, Mr. Schra- 
der stated that physical education may safely be called 
the “birthright of children, and as such it must be cher- 
ished. The present conditions, which will probably not 
leave us for some little time to come, need more than ever 
the closest cooperation of school and home. State chairmen, 
as well as local chairmen, are in a strategic position to 
prevent any shortening of school privileges. Close contact 
with local and state departments of education is most es- 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Physical Education 


Contributes to the 


holds its charm. Among 

nations of antiquity it was 
considered a sacred number. 
The literature of the Hebrews, 
Persians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, and 
many others abound with it. We still have it preserved in 
the seven-day week, the academic sabbatical leave, and 
in other similar ways. Hence it is not strange that fifteen 
years ago the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education ' appointed by the N.E.A. should have 
formulated the outstanding objectives of education as the 
Seven Cardinal Principles. 

In the intervening decade and a half these principles 
have commanded wide recognition and have entered prom- 
inently into the educational theory and practice of the 
American school. None can doubt that they have exerted 
a profound influence for good on the constantly changing 
program of public education. They have served as a sup- 
porting skeleton for educational curricula and as a focus- 
ing center for educational methods. Many modifications 
have been suggested from time to time, but, in the main, 
educational theorists seem to agree that they represent 
the essentially basic goals of education. 

It seems pertinent therefore, to raise the question very 
frankly “What contribution does physical education make 
to these Seven Cardinal Principles?” At the time these 
principles were enunciated, physical education was still 
a toddling infant in the educational family. It had been 
known variously as “physical culture,” “gym,” “exercise,” 
“recreation,” and “sports.” It had never been taken quite 
seriously as an important branch of the educational family 
tree. 

At this point, however, came the startling health dis- 
closures of the war-time examinations and the almost 
equally striking results secured through careful health 
supervision and systematic activity programs in the army 
camps. This aroused interest and started a movement 
which, with almost irresistible force, carried physical edu- 
cation and health education on a tremendous wave of 
popularity during the subsequent decade or more. This 
enthusiastic but legitimate boon resulted in a nation-wide 
expansion of physical education and health work in the 
schools. Practically all of the more progressive states ulti- 
mately established physical education as a subject require- 
ment in the public school program and more than a score 
of states created departments of physical education with 


1 Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education. 
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state directors. Today finds 
physical education a well estab. 
lished and _ well equipped 
division of education in any 
progressive school system jp 
America. 

Unfortunately, however, phys. 
ical education is still, in the minds of many educators and 
school boards, considered a speciai subject rather than a 
basic field of education. This is due in part to the fact 
that many teachers of physicai education have failed to 
organize representative programs of educationally sound 
physical activities. It is due partly also to the failure of 
educators and others to keep themselves abreast of the 
newer developments and trends in physical education, 

Education should work toward the fine synchronizing 
of all mental and physical elements to produce a perfect 
human symphony in each individual. Inadequacy of either 
physical or mental type inevitably will produce jarring 
notes in the social harmony. Physical illiteracy should be 
as abhorrent to the broad-minded educator as so-called 
mental illiteracy. If the individual is to realize the maxi- 
mum development of his native capacities, both physically 
and mentally, and bring about a fine adjustment between 
these skills, it is essential that physical education be recog- 
nized as an integral and essential part of the basic edu- 
cational program, and not merely as a special subject. 

As such an integral unit, physical education should con- 
tribute definitely and largely to each of the seven cardinal 
principles. The goals of education should be equally the 
goals of physical education. It is the purpose of this article 
to point out some of the ways in which a properly organized 
program of physical education will contribute positively 
to each of these basic objectives, namely: (1) Health; 
(2) Command of the fundamental processes; (3) Worthy 
home membership; (4) Vocation; (5) Citizenship; (6) 
Worthy use of leisure; (7) Ethical character. 


I. Health 


The commission specified that the school should “pro- 
vide health instruction, inculcate health habits, organize 
an effective program of physical activities, regard health 
needs in planning work and play, and cooperate with home 
and community in safeguarding and promoting health in- 
terests.” 

While all departments and subjects in the school should 
contribute positively to this objective, physical education 
must accept it as a major responsibility. The term “health” 
defies adequate definition. Suffice it to say that it is that 


2 Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, p. 11. 
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tate of being in which the individual (or group) within 
a limits of its native capacity is able to function most 
effectively and satisfyingly for self and others—physically, 


tally, and socially. 
yer le education should contribute definitely to such 


a conception of health in at least the following ways: 

1. Remedying defects.—It should eliminate all remedi- 
able defects of a structural, organic, or functional type as 
discovered in a comprehensive health examination of every 
child. In many schools, these examinations are hopelessly 
inadequate, if given at all, and the follow-up work is even 
more unsatisfactory. 

2. Organic power.—It should develop organic power 
through the medium of appropriately adapted and graded 
activities, preferably with an inherently instinctive appeal. 
Activity is the sine qua non of organic development. Ob- 
viously the right kind of development is dependent upon 
properly adapted activity. 

3. Mental attitude——It should encourage the develop- 
ment of a wholesome, optimistic, mental attitude through 
the medium of satisfying and challenging mental-physical 
activity in a stimulating atmosphere. 

Many individuals with superb physical development are 
mentally sick. Some are harmful chiefly to themselves 
while others are virulent mental health menaces to their 
associates. In either case education is obligated to modify 
these mental insufficiencies as much as possible. 

4. Social personality.—It should encourage the develop- 
ment of a sound social personality through the medium 
of highly socialized physical activities such as team games 
wherein problems of social adjustment are intensely emo- 
tionalized. Many individuals, otherwise well developed, 
are lacking in social poise, ability to mix, acceptable stand- 
ards of conduct, and the simple but important knack of 
getting along with people. As such, they are socially un- 
healthy and are either unacceptable or definitely repulsive 
to others. It is only fair that the school, which is society’s 
educational agent and the child’s foster home, should make 
every effort to provide for the child, that which his heredity 
and home environment fail to give. 


Il. Command of the Fundamental Processes 


Generally it has been assumed that the fundamental 
processes in education consist merely of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the elements of oral and written expression. 
These are the intellectual tools. The physical tools, to a 
large extent, have been overlooked or disregarded. As a 
result, there can be found in all school levels a vast army 
of children below par physically, unable to protect them- 
selves, unable to express themselves freely and efficiently, 
and woefully weak in adapting themselves readily to their 
physical environment. 

Physical education should contribute an entirely new 
battery of fundamental processes or physical tools: 

1. Neuro-muscular skills—A set of general neuro- 
muscular skills whose use will develop and maintain a high 
level of organic efficiency and power, and which will be 
adaptable to pleasurable recreational expression. 

2. Safety skills —A set of varied safety skills involving 
the handling of one’s own body and the physical elements 


in his environment such as will insure reasonable protection - 
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for self and for others under the hazardous conditions of 
modern life. 

3. Interpretive skills —A set of interpretive skills in- 
volving bodily adjustment which will assist in freeing, 
refining, and enlarging the powers of self-expression, and 
in improving physical poise. 

4. Informational data.—An accumulation of compre- 
hensive informational data involving fundamental prin- 
ciples, techniques, rules, and strategy essential to the 
proper performance of the various skilled activities in- 
cluded in the program. 

Progressive educators will recognize at a glance that the 
above type of fundamental processes has not been given 
a large place in the program up to date. It will be evident 
also that they are of supreme importance in providing a 
well-rounded training for the child. 


Ill. Worthy Home Membership 


The commission, in its report, suggests that “‘worthy 
home membership as an objective calls for the development 
of those qualities that make the individual a worthy mem- 
ber of a family, both contributing to and deriving benefit 
from that membership.” * 

Of all agencies affecting child life, the home is by far 
the most important. Normal home relationships will do 
more to stabilize society than the most lavish educational 
program. Most parents are eager to cooperate with the 
school in any activities that offer promise of contributing 
to the welfare of their children, hence one of the first obli- 
gations of the school should be to cooperate in strengthen- 
ing and enriching the home environment. 

Physical education is in a position to exert a marked 
influence to this end as follows: 

1. School-home ties.—It can strengthen the school-home 
ties decidedly since it affects vitally the child’s health, his 
physical development, and his recreational hobbies of the 
physical type. The physical education instructor is in a 
strategic position to advise with parents on social, moral, 
and mental, as well as physical problems. He can do much 
to encourage a friendlier relation and better understanding 
between parent and child. 

2. Carry-over activities——It can encourage activities 
that will have a rich carry-over into home life for general 
family participation. This involves, to some extent, pro- 
moting backyard playgrounds and recreational equipment 
for the home. The average home is woefully lacking in 
this respect and yet the daily activity needs of the child 
are far in excess of what the school can provide in the 
short time alloted. 

3. Discussion topics.—It can arouse interest in recrea- 
tional and sports topics that will take a prominent place in 
the conversational menu for the family table and fireside. 
School sports, health topics, safety first, and other similar 
ones are examples. 

4. Social by-products—It can encourage a definite 
carry-over into home life of many of the finer social by- 
products of the sports program. It is necessary for the 
teacher to direct the child’s attention to ways in which 
the good sportsmanship of the athletic field might be ap- 
plied in the home. Many boys who make sacrifice hits on 


3 Bureau of Education, Bulletin 35, p. 12. 
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the ball team never think of making sacrifices at home. 
To secure this transfer requires carefully directed but 
unostentatious bridging of the gap. 


IV. Vocation 


According to the commission “vocational education 
should equip the individual to secure a livelihood for him- 
self and those dependent on him, to serve society well 
through his vocation, to maintain the right relationship 
toward his fellow-workers and society and as far as pos- 
sible, to find in that vocation his own best development.” * 

It may seem a little far-fetched to assume that physical 
education should make a strong contribution to vocational 
training and yet it should be evident that many of the 
items already mentioned would bulk large in meeting vo- 
cational needs. It would be well, however, to call attention 


to several potential contributions of particular significance. _ 


1. Essential techniques——The useful neuro-muscular 
skills developed in the activity program should simplify 
the learning of many of the essential techniques in certain 
vocations. 

2. Poise—Self-confidence, assurance, and physical- 
mental poise, which are of supreme importance in voca- 
tional success, should be significant by-products of the 
well-organized activity program. 

3. Interpretive power.—The rich experience of athletic 
participation and training provide admirable opportunities 
for developing the interpretive powers of analysis, strategic 
judgment, and decision. 

4. Initiative and leadership.—tIn similar manner, splen- 
did opportunities are provided for developing initiative 
and leadership capacity in the difficult problems arising in 
the physical-social situations of the athletic field. Remark- 
able results are possible if the program is organized in such 
manner as to place reasonable responsibility on the child 
according to his ability to carry it. 


V. Citizenship 


The commission lists the following essentials for citizen- 
ship: “The many sided interests in the welfare of the com- 
munities to which one belongs; loyalty to ideals of civic 
righteousness; practical knowledge of social agencies and 
institutions; good judgment as to means and methods that 
will promote one social end without defeating others; and 


as putting all these into effect, habits of cordial cooperation - 


in social undertaking.” 

Good citizenship must, of necessity, be a composite of 
the innumerable habits that make up the daily routine of 
the individual. The best citizen is not the one who cheers 
most lustily when the flag passes, but rather the one who 
is conscientiously at work day after day striving to improve 
the society of which he is a part. Since habits are the 
outgrowth of activity, it follows that the recipe for devel- 
oping good citizenship is to establish appropriate situations 


under the best possible leadership where the child can — 


conduct himself in citizenlike manner. 

Here again physical education offers one of the finest 
laboratories for such a developmental program. 

1. Social cooperation.—It should establish the founda- 


4 Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, p. 13. 
5 Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, p. 13. 
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tions of an effective social cooperative spirit. Loyalty to 
the group, with cooperative effort for the common good 
will flourish in the atmosphere of properly organized sports 
activities, provided too great emphasis is not placed on 
the competitive element. Unfortunately, society’s busj 
slogan long has been “Competition is the life of trade» 
As a matter of observed fact, competition has been the 
death of trade. 

Much of the world’s tragic plight of today can be traceq 
to excessive and unscrupulous competition. The competi- 
tive spirit has been emphasized as a laudable goal in aij 
educational endeavor, particularly in the realm of athletic 
sports. Cooperation has been incidental or secondary to 
competition. If this order is reversed and competition is 
made secondary to cooperation, the ideals of good citizen. 
ship will be realized more quickly. With a little guidance 
to overcome traditional training, the average child wil] 
respond as quickly to the appeal to help as to the appeal 
to compete. 

2. Democratic spirit.—It should aid in the development 
of a strong spirit of democracy and love of law and order, 
Under the proper teaching of organized athletic sports, the 
child will learn quickly to respect the rights of others, to 
recognize merit as demonstrated, to respect opinions of 
others, and above all to respect the rules of the game. 

3. Racial tolerance.—It should break down race preju- 
dice and establish tolerance and respect for those of other 
nations. Participation in vigorous and impulsive play 
activities will help to overcome race prejudice very quickly, 
Once this prejudice is eliminated, it is an easy step to the 
arousing of interest in the life, customs, and needs of other 
nations. Then soon follows the dawn of international con- 
sciousness for the child. 

4. Prevent delinquency.—It should prevent or reduce 
minor delinquencies by providing an interesting and chal- 
lenging substitute for crime in the form of athletic par- 
ticipation. Juvenile crime is generally recognized as the 
love of fun gone wrong. The bad gangs are potentially 
good teams, if organized under proper adult leadership. 
Careful statistical study of police records has proved that 
in one community in the east side foreign district of Los 
Angeles, the All Nations’ Foundation Boy’s Club succeeded 
in reducing juvenile delinquency 85 per cent in the course 
of three years.® If such a remarkable showing could be 


made in a foreign district, the possibilities of reducing © 


minor delinquency in the average community should be 
almost unlimited. Naturally the school is the proper 
agency to undertake such preventive educational work. 


VI. Worthy Use of Leisure 


The commission recommends that “one of the surest 
ways in which to prepare pupils worthily to utilize leisure 
in adult life is by guiding and directing their use of leisure 
in youth. Schools should therefore see that adequate rec- 
reation is provided both in the school and by other proper 
agencies in the community.” ” 

The leisure-time problem is easily the outstanding 


6 Otto Buss, Recreation and Physical Education as a Preventive 
of Juvenile Delinquency and Crime in the All Nations’ Boy’s Club. 
Master’s Thesis, University of Southern California, 1931. 

7 Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, p. 15. 
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industrial and social problem of the next generation. Un- 
directed leisure is a menace to society. More leisure for 
more people increases the danger. It seems evident from 
present tendencies that within a decade, the majority of 
society will be idle most of the time. Society is creating a 
yast leisure by reducing working hours. If this is to be an 
asset and not a liability, education must train the indi- 
vidual to use his leisure intelligently and profitably in 
terms of health and happiness. 

Among education’s potential leisure-time weapons, can 
be counted music, drama, literature, fine art, mechanical 
art, popular science, hobbies of innumerable kinds, social 
recreation, and physical recreation. Physical education 
can contribute much to the last two items by promoting the 
following activity programs: 

1. A school recreation program.—An extensive recrea- 
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tional stimulus equals character. In consequence, it is 
highly important that such a sharp tool for fashioning 
character should not be overlooked or minimized by the 
school. It is equally important that it should not be en- 
trusted to the hands of unskilled or unprincipled teachers. 
The best teacher is none too good to assume the control 
of this powerful weapon. 

1. Ethical judgment.—Physical education offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity to guide the development of ethical 
judgment. Sports activities are replete with opportunities 
to take advantage, to use unfair or questionable practices, 
to be dishonest, to cheat outright, to conform to the letter 
but violate the spirit of the rule. Very intelligent and ob- 
servant leadership is essential if the boy is to be guided in 
making proper decisions in such matters. Such problems 
do not solve themselves. Good judgment is not innate. 


l | tional activity program of both social and physical nature It must be trained. Play is an effective teaching medium f 

- | should be organized within the school and otherwise in but does not guarantee certain ethical results. Only good ee 
thecommunity. The social activities might beinthenature leadership can produce good results. ze 

t of parties, dances, or banquets given under suitable spon- 2. Moral poise——The development of moral poise and 


sorship. The physical activity program can best be self-control is second only to good ethical judgment in im- a 
handled as an intramural sports program on the basis of | portance. Play situations often are marked by great emo- 
club organization. It provides activity for the recess tional strain and tense moments, and the complex ethical 

f period, noon hour, after school, and occasional week-ends, situations are made doubly difficult by the keen desire to 

consisting of such team games as touch-football, speedball, win. Herein lies at once the great hope and the great 
- _ basketball, volleyball, soft baseball, soccer, and the games danger of competitive athletics. It requires great moral 
ah mentioned below in number 2. courage for a child to act on his best ethical judgment in 


y | ° 2, Recreational game activity—The program should the heat of conflict, sometimes against the wishes of his 
a | provide for the development of skills in a variety of inter- team mates. 
e esting games suitable for carry-over after school hours and 3. Mental-emotional control.—It is equally important 
t in adult life. Appropriate game activities include tennis, to provide opportunity for development of a high degree 
1- _ handball, squash, badminton, golf, and possibly fencing, of mental-emotional control. Many children with good 
boxing, and wrestling. ethical judgment and moral courage lack self-confidence 
e 3. Individual recreation activities—Provision should and emotional control. They go to pieces under strain or 
. be made for the development of skills and the arousing of _ fly into a rage under provocation or merely lack confidence 
i. interest in a variety of individual recreation activities that in their ability to master the part they are called upon to 
ie can be carried on by the individual himself. These might Play. Repeated exposure to difficult play situations with 
ly include swimming, skating, skiing, hiking, canoeing, row- Careful guidance from the instructor in how to meet the 
D, ing, camping, archery, tumbling, and possibly bag punch- ore difficult problems, should do much to aid the child 
at ing and tap dancing. In some cases the school cannot give in overcoming his weaknesses. 
iS actual instruction but can encourage participation through 4. Sportsmanship.—Finally, physical education should 
d | an extension of the intramural program. contribute to the maximum in the development of sports- 
ef 4, Social recreation activities—It is important to en- ™anship, that indefinable something that represents the 
be courage the development of skill and interest in activities best in sports as well as in all other phases of life. Such 
1g suitable for social recreation carry-over. Social dancing is Phrases as “play fair,” “be a sport,” “play the game,” are 
be the most widely used activity of this nature, and many CUlled from athletic situations. Sportsmanship is essentially 
me | schools have found it advisable and worth while to provide ©#?tesy. 
adequate instruction and guidance in this type of activity The child needs to learn from his athletic participation 
in which they know the children are bound to participate _ that it is possible to be as gentlemanly on the athleti.. field 
anyhow. Additional needs can be met by providing in- 2S in the parlor; that his gentleman’s honor will not permit 
st struction and training in other forms of social game activi- him to deviate from the rules of the game, no matter how 
re ties so that children will be able to organize successful his opponents may act; that respect for officials is equally 
re home and community parties for themselves. obligatory; that it is better to be a good sport than merely 
C- . a good athlete; that it is a greater victory to win the respect 
yer Vil. Ethical Character and admiration of an opponent than to win a game from 
In the contribution to ethical character, physical edu- him; that every victory won by unfair or unsportsmanlike 
ng cation has one of its richest opportunities. Character is tactics is a disgrace rather than an honor; that in every 
essentially the sum of habits. Habits result from activity. game, one team must be on the losing end; and that it is 
- Activity, particularly with the younger child, is predomi- 00 disgrace to lose, providing the game has been played 
| nantly physical. Many of the physical activities have fairly and with courtesy. 
instinctive emotional appeal. Muscular action plus emo- (Continued on Page 71) 
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The Mental Hygiene Significance 
of Physical Education 


By 


HARRIET O’SHEA, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Educational Psychology and Women’s Personnel Director, Purdue University 


education sees that it has unique opportunities to 

assist children, high school students, and college 
men and women with many of their profound life needs. 
That these needs are real and urgent is attested to by clin- 
icians, dealing both with pronounced mental difficulties and 
with lesser unhappinesses, who say that everything is far 
from being completely right with the developmental ex- 
periences of the childhood and youth of the nation. Psychi- 
atrists and clinical psychologists estimate the proportion 
of the adult population genuinely in need of some degree of 
professional assistance to be in the neighborhood of three- 
quarters of any community. It is to be remembered that 
these seventy-five out of every hundred adults have come 
through the schools of the nation. Their schools and their 
homes have somehow failed to elicit the growth and devel- 
opment in important characteristics which would have en- 
abled men and women to lead their lives effectively and 
happily both from their own point of view and from the 
point of view of those with whom they associate. 

As in the title of this JouRNAL, the concepts “Health” 
and “Physical Education” are customarily joined together. 
Physical health is a minimum essential to be obtained if 
possible for all persons. However, much even of “physi- 
cal health” is dependent upon mental and emotional wel- 
fare. Perhaps the most important, special contribution of 
physical education in present school systems may not be, 
after all, in the field of physical welfare but in the realm of 
mental health. 


Personality Traits are Learned 

A summary of laboratory data, of experiments on in- 
fants in hospitals, of evidence from nursery schools, of 
surveys of elementary schools, of the experience of child 
guidance clinics, and of case studies of psychiatrists work- 
ing with adults makes it safe to say that those ways of 
behaving which are called “personality” and “character” 
are wholly learned. One does not inherit a temper from 
one’s grandfather, nor exaggerated diffidence from one’s 
mother, nor honesty from anybody. In the random milieu 
of living one “learns” whatever personality traits are in- 
evitable from a situation plus one’s own actual inner and 
outer reactions to it. Furthermore, as has been shown, for 
instance in studies of college graduates, the difference be- 
tween the later failure and success of two graduates of 
equal ability is proportionate to the excellence of their 
personality adjustments—those learned patterns which in 
the failing graduate might just as well have been construc- 


A CONSULTING psychologist looking at physical 


tive as destructive if someone had taken pains to see that 
he had had experiences he needed. 

Various understanding experimenters have created spe- 
cial environments in which children through working ang 
thinking and appreciating actively with other children 
gradually build up the attitudes and feelings and know. 
edge which enable them to meet vicissitudes and oppor. 
tunities with contentment, strength, and constructive opti. 
mism. It seems to these experimenters that the personal 
troubles of the majority of adults corroborate their belief 
that present typical school procedures fail remarkably to 
discover weaknesses in the child’s yearly mental and emo. 
tional development and similarly fail to elicit from him 
reactions which will give him, bit by bit, the directness, 
suppleness, and power that he needs. 

Various, perhaps temporary, measures have been insti- 
tuted in one place and another in conventional systems 
to try to offset this special failure of schools. Child guid- 
ance clinics with their elaborate staffs, visiting teachers, 
psychiatric social workers connected with schools, and 
student advisers are appearing more numerously through- 
out the country. Important as their accomplishments are, 
they still, however, touch only a small part of the tremen- 
dous numbers of children and young people who are spend- 
ing so much of their waking hours in our public schools. 
It is necessary, also, to think whether these emergency 
measures will be fundamentally and permanently the most 
successful means of helping each child grow daily in his 
understanding of himself and of his companions and of 
helping him to increase in knowledge and skill concerning 
wholesome and effective ways of working and playing in 
life generally. 


The Teacher is Essential in a Mental Hygiene Program 


It is to be remembered that in schools it is the classroom 
teachers who see the children the greatest number of hours 
and it is they alone who see a child regularly day in and 
day out. There then falls upon them the heavy responsi- 
bility of recognizing which children are showing signs of 
inadequacy in some part of the fullest functioning that 
they might attain. Unless teachers recognize clearly the 
problems which children face, many children will go for- 
ward without help, unchanged even in a school system 
which has child guidance clinics, or visiting teachers, or 
the like. Furthermore, after psychologists and psychia- 
trists have indicated the new experiences which they want 
a child to have to enlarge his self-confidence, to clarify 
his concepts, to increase his genuine adequacy, it then de- 
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yolves upon the teacher to see that the child has these 
riences in the many hours in which he is associated 
with her. If she cannot understand the child’s needs and 
cannot arrange the environment to help him solve his prob- 
Jems, there is little hope that his growth will be fully suc- 


cessful. 
Personality Traits Can be Seen in Physical Activities 


In school situations, what are the possibilities of recog- 
nizing both constructive and destructive personality traits? 
Here is the first essential difference between physical edu- 
cation and other school subjects and even other extra-cur- 
ricular activities (as they are organized at present in the 
overwhelming majority of schools). Those teachers who 
handle both academic subjects and physical education will 
be particularly aware of the striking difference in the clar- 
ity with which personality traits become visible in a game, 
or even a somewhat more formalized gymnasium exercise, 
as compared with a geography lesson, for instance. 

A physical education teacher who has his or her eyes 
wide open to perceive the child’s problems in handling 
himself can easily observe tendencies to hang back, to be 
afraid to try new experiences, to dread speaking or moving 
before a group or other children, or tendencies to “‘boss” 
all comers unless they be conspicuously larger or stronger; 
tendencies to hold attention by being flamboyant or an- 
noying, tendencies to put the blame on someone else if 
anything goes wrong, tendencies to cheat rather than to 
face the chill of failure and find a way to make good the 
failure. A child probably has much the same problems 
in managing himself with reference to geography or read- 
ing or history or cooking or shop work as he has in phys- 
ical education, and frequently nearly the same patterns of 


_ behavior appear in these other settings but they occur so 


much less obviously that the teacher may easily miss them. 

The conventional requirements of an academic class 
are such that in spite of herself the teacher tends to accent- 
uate in a child who is adjusting badly the less desirable and 
potentially the most dangerous of his makeshift traits. 
Investigations have shown that if a child, who for any 
number of reasons feels thwarted and ill at ease and afraid 
that he will not succeed in whatever he tries, reacts by 
making a lot of noise, by defying the teacher, or by being 
actively disagreeable to the other children, the teacher 
usually endeavors to corral his manifestations and keep 
him quiet. She fails to realize that at least he might learn 
a few valuable things in his own adjustment if he remained 
active. Similarly another child who may perhaps feel much 
the same way may essentially have given up all protests 
and may have taken to hanging on his teacher’s every 
word in order to please her and avoid disaster as he sees 
it; and perhaps he may have slipped further towards ignor- 
ing the other children’s neglect of him or dislike of him by 
comforting himself with daydreams of how strong and 
skillful and charming he is. This child will usually be 
aided and abetted by the teacher in his quiet, unprogres- 
sive, minimum-learning way of life simply because he fits 
in better with the system. It is this tendency of the class- 
room teacher to maintain the status quo that hampers her 
greatly not only in obtaining from a child constant growth 
in balance, self-confidence, and judgment, but also even 
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in seeing what life problems he is facing. 

The physical education teacher is not hampered in her 
perceptions by the same relatively repressive system. When 
a child is called upon to run around or act in one way or 
another with reference to the game and the group of chil- 
dren who are playing it, his own difficulties in managing 
himself appear in their proper scale. If the physical educa- 
tion teacher has become a keen observer of the children 
and understands them sympathetically and at the same 
time is keeping in touch with the rest of the faculty, the 
discrepancy between the child’s problems in the two con- 
trasted environments is itself a further description of his 
current personality. He lives twenty-four hours a day and 
troubles in any division of his life are real for him and 
should be known and thought about by someone who is 
guiding his daily life. 

The physical education teacher has a heavier responsi- 
bility to recognize and understand difficulties than has any 
other member of the staff for the reason, as has been said, 
that conditions are arranged so that he or she can more 
easily see what the other teachers are greatly handicapped 
in observing. The measure of this professional responsi- 
bility, as has also been said, is found in the amazing diffi- 
culties which adults experience in trying to conduct their 
lives as individuals, as business or professional people, as 
members of social groups, as parents, and as husbands or 
wives. Obviously, the most fundamental and constructive 
approach to making an adult society operate more accep- 
tably is to supply the world with adults who can manage 
themselves richly and effectively no matter what happens. 
If the physical education teacher does not see that a 
child is having a hard time of one sort or another, often 
nobody will see it, and the child goes on to adulthood 
storing up within himself potentially greater and greater 
unhappiness both for himself and for the people with whom 
he associates most closely. 


Personality Traits Can be Modified in Physical Activities 


Once the responsible adults around a child begin to 
recognize his difficulties, the most important question of 
all is what can be done about them. Here physical educa- 
tion has its second unique réle to play among the standard 
subjects of our typical elementary school, high school, and 
college curricula. 

The teacher of an academic subject even after she has 
become wise in understanding children and has begun 
to differentiate between what is convenient for her and 
what is wholesome experience for the child, nevertheless 
usually has very little leeway in changing her schoolroom 
program and her schoolroom conditions. She can seldom 
arrange matters so as to precipitate a child into behavior 
new for him, which will be exhilarating and encouraging 
to him, and which will both clarify his ideas about him- 
self and give him new skills in managing himself as a 
social being. Something can be done but our present sys- 
tem limits it to very little and that little not very effective; 
and there remains the dangerous factor, which has been 
indicated, of the whole situation tending towards the 
child’s acquiescence rather than towards his building 
strength in pursuing affairs which he himself judges to be 
significant and worthwhile. 
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The physical education teacher on the other hand has 
control over a widely varying group of stimuli which she 
can manipulate in one way or another to the advantage of 
the children whom she is guiding. She has a variety of 
material equipment which can be used in many ways; she 
has space to work in; she has other children ready to 
play; and she does not have to prepare anyone to pass 
a college entrance examination. 

The child who is afraid to try much of anything at all 
can perhaps be carefully built up to making an attempt 
through doing less frightening things which the group may 
need; such as making out a list of the children on each 
side of some contest, keeping score for a while, playing 
with the teacher, then playing with the teacher and a few 
children so selected that he will be sure to experience a 
great deal of success, until finally he is brought to the 
point where he advances into the activities of the group 
without thought of his former trepidation. 

The child who tries to impose his ideas and his desires 
and his ways of doing things on everybody else in the group 
may be a child who, also, is unsure of himself or he may be 
a child who previously has had almost no experience in 
fitting flexibly into play with other children. Depending 
upon what the physical education teacher can ascertain as 
to the probable cause of the child’s domineering behavior, 
she can go about making him more comfortable, helping 
him to feel more secure through special responsibilities and 
induced success; or she can join him in listening to the 
other children, admiring how well somebody else performs, 
and giving him the feeling that he will get his turn later, 
arriving bit by bit to the point where he can tolerate dis- 
appointment and thwarting and changing of his plans with- 
out losing his temper or becoming sulky or announcing that 
he never did like “gym classes” anyway. 


Physical Activity Has Special Significance 

Not only has the physical education teacher an advan- 
tage in helping a child grow, but the subject-matter itself 
also has inherent value because there seems to be a special 
~$ensitiveness to whether one is or is not acceptable in one’s 
physical appearance and in one’s physical performances. 
Apparently in families, day in and day out, a great deal is 
said and done about how good or how poor one is in one’s 
personal make-up. It seems likely that oftentimes there 
may be more difficulties attendant upon the child’s own 
adjustments in physical education activities than in ac- 
ademic classrooms (although, of course, countless families 
bring extreme and injudicious pressure to bear on children 
to secure excellent academic grades). Just because indi- 
viduals so often feel unsure of their intimate, personal 
qualifications, physical education can play a particularly 
important part in helping each child to build up a train 
of successes week after week in his physical performances, 
in game situations particularly, until he gradually gets to 


the place where he begins ta feel definitely—and often © 


radiantly—that he is not such a bad sort after all. 
Another outstandingly important fact about physical 
education activities is that they undoubtedly do command 
satisfactions which may be more varied and more compel- 
ling for the child than those upon which our present-day 
classroom draws. One can see with considerable objective- 
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ness the results of one’s performance from day to day ; 
physical education. Also, there is more definitely one : 
ble improvement in motor skills and Sagacity in 
than perhaps there is in history or French, or the 

we teach them today. Furthermore, one can do a lot of 
talking as one plays games. Throughout, one is in 

into activities with other people, whereas in a 
although other children are present, they are not to 
great extent a functional part of what one is doj 
conversely, one is not a part of what they are doing, 

Perhaps another vital difference between a well- 
physical education activity and a well-handled con. 
ventional schoolroom activity is that there can easily be 
established an expectation of success in the physical actiy. 
ity. In the classroom, to borrow a psychoanalytical 
there is always a “threat” implied in the fact that one may 
not measure up to the standards that are being applied 
week after week. Probably the academic classroom js 
greatly handicapped in helping personality growth ang 
development by just this fact, that, unless the teacher js 
masterfully tactful and richly understanding, the class. 
room seems a place where a failing mark is always about 
to catch up with one unless one exerts oneself to the utmost, 
Certainly, one of the greatest advantages of our public 
school system’s moving toward more active, self-initiated 
work in the classroom would be that the emphasis might 
swing around to noticing accomplishments instead of 
noticing failures. 

There is of course connected with its advantageous, stra- 
tegic strengths a special danger that physical activity, not 
handled understandingly and constructively throughout, — 
will, more than the academic classroom, intensify a child's: — 
or a youth’s difficulties just because the whole situation 
is so effective. To fail in its domain in one way or another 
may be more discouraging and may undermine one’s whole 
idea of oneself more devastatingly than merely to fail to 
get along with one’s algebra teacher. Probably children and 
youths, themselves, by and large, attach more significance 
to the kind of success that appears in physical education 
than to the kind of success that appears in an academic 
classroom. Very likely the latter seems to have less reality 
to the children themselves. As an adult-controlled matter 
it does not touch one’s life deeply and it is of small impor- 
tance on the whole whether one is good at pleasing the 
teacher or not. On the other hand it is of vast and monu- 
mental importance whether one is acceptable to one’s 
companions in one’s personal qualities and in the more 
“real” activities and functions of one’s life. Physical 
education can very much more nearly supply these “real” 
experiences than can the present classroom. 


Need for Complete Understanding of the Child 

A physical education teacher who begins to see a child's 
difficulties will want to talk over what she sees with the 
child’s other teachers. If she can have a conference with 
each one of them or with the group together, including 
faculty advisers who see the child in clubs and the like, 
there will doubtless be the maximum increase in undet- 
standing of the child on the part of all persons concerned. 
If there is no other provision for such a staff study of a 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Boys much enthralled by a story-teller 
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oo: Recreation Dept., Piedmont, Calif. 
on a community playground 


Education for the Enrichment of Life 


community have a man- 

date from society to 
foster richer living in Amer- 
ica. This holds both for the 
short run of time and the long 
run; whether we consider the present difficult period or 
the future when it is believed material prosperity will re- 
turn, probably on a greater scale than the country has yet 


T= SCHOOL and the By 


_ experienced. Less of the individual’s time will be given 


to labor, much more to free activities. It is not certain 
what place the children and young people of today will 
find in industry, but it is certain that they will have ample 
spare time for the enrichment of life. 

It is plain that if the school is to train for life at all, it 
cannot escape the obligation to train for the enrichment of 
life. For schools to restrict themselves to the three R’s or 
to providing skills necessary for earning bread and butter 
is to go backward. It means maladjustment of education 
to the rapidly-changing conditions of our society. 

The promise of American life, obscured at the present 
perhaps, is nevertheless richer than when Mary Antin 
wrote so eloquently of it. The President’s Committee on 
Social Trends looking into the future foresees the United 
States with a population stationary at about one hundred 
and seventy million because of a rapidly declining birth- 
rate and notes the still abundant mineral resources of the 
country and our inventive technology. Given the appro- 
priate economic organization it holds that these three char- 
acteristics of the United States will guarantee a greater 
material prosperity than we have yet known. The present 
hard times may continue for several years, but as com- 
munity leaders we must look ahead and endeavor to pre- 
pare youth for a condition of prosperity having a far 
broader base than is now enjoyed, and with cultural oppor- 
tunities more nearly within reach of every individual. 
Whatever distressing conditions we now face we must not 
lose sight of the opportunities and obligations of the future. 
Ultimately today’s shadows will lift. 


HOWARD S. BRAUCHER 


Secretary, National Recreation Association 
New York City 


However, it is the present 
emergency with which we 
are here most concerned. For 
the immediate future we may 
translate training for the en- 
richment of life to education 
for morale. The need for community recreation is enor- 
mously intensified during periods of unemployment and 
poverty. Take away a man’s work and you strip him not 
only of his buying and providing power but also of a con- 
siderable part of his personal significance. If he has a 
family, a train of evil consequences is set in motion; fam- 
ily friction, deprivation, gloom, despair, and possibly 
hunger. The children cannot escape the atmosphere of un- 
happiness. It is likely to affect their work in school and 
other interests in life. Thousands of families are now living 
in a daily sense of fear. The less strong, emotionally and 
physically, break down under the strain. 

If, on top of these conditions, the community closes its 
playgrounds and school centers, discontinues opportunity 
for athletic and social recreation, raises the bars on parti- 
cipation in music and drama, it takes away another of the 
individual’s ties to society. It reduces his sense of belong- 
ing and social usefulness. Naturally, one loses his feeling 
of personal importance. He has ceased to be significant 
in his own family, in the work life of the community, and 
in its social and recreational life. 

Hence, the folly and short-sightedness of drastic cur- 
tailment of recreation opportunities at a time when instead 
they should be doubled. Unless the community is finan- 
cially bankrupt, it has no right to remove the opportunities 
for activity. Its obligations to provide them is second only 
to its obligation to provide food and shelter. Indeed, 
there are people who can endure hunger better than a 
crushing sense of defeat. Robert Kelso says in the Survey 
magazine, “There are things worse than hunger in our 
riddle of social progress. What are the social consequences? 
yee If human relations cannot be kept sweet, if 
the protection necessary to the lives of our young people 
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Swimming, sand play, sun, and companionship make for healthy minds and bodies 


through wholesome surroundings cannot be maintained, 
society cannot go forward; and a society that does not go 
forward inevitably goes backward.” 

Building up the social services of the municipality, the 
libraries, the extra-curricular functions of the school, recre- 
ational activities and leadership, health services, have been 
a long painful process. These things represent the high- 
est achievement of local government. To tear them down 
in an attempt at economy is a direct blow to the individuals 
who already are suffering most from the depression. This 
is a poor way to restore prosperity. Professor Felix Frank- 
furter in a recent address in New York City said, “To at- 
tempt any sizeable curtailment of appropriation for the 


A small discussion group—maintaining their ties to society despite unemployment 
Courtesy San Francise> Recreaiion Commission 


social services would be the blindest misconception of 
public finance. The country cannot become richer by mak. 
ing the quality of its social life poorer. Child welfare, 
health, recreation, security for old age, a wider diffusion 
of aesthetic opportunity for the masses are dictated alike 
by the amenities of a civilized society and the consumptive 
needs of modern industry. In the promotion, of these ends 
the government will have more and not less share; more 
and not less public funds will be needed for their realiza- 


tion.” 


Some one has pointed out that youth cannot wait for 
better times. This is profoundly true. For years it has been 
said that this is the century of the child and that the world 


moves forward on the feet of little 
children. To discard the special sery- 
ices that equip children, physically 
and morally, for present living and 
prepare them for the future is to be 
tray the children of this generation. 
With thousands of older youth out 
of school and unable to secure en- 
ployment the community should 
provide facilities and opportunities 
for good companionship and recre- 
ation. The needs of unemployed 
young men and women have become 
so acute that they have forced then- 
selves on the attention of not only 
social workers and educators but 
also high public officials. For e 
ample, Joseph B. Ely, Governor of 
Massachusetts, recently addressed 
the following communication to le 
cal school committees of his state: 

“I am writing to ask your cooperation 
and advice with regard to what I cor 


sider one of the most fundamental prob- 
lems we are facing during the coming 
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Festival at a Brooklyn playground 


winter—that of maintaining the morale of unemployed boys and 
girls who are through school and have nothing but time on their 
hands. 

“Because of the prolonged depression, churches, libraries and 
other existing recreation centers are already overtaxed to care for 
the increased number of non-paying members who use their facil- 
ities. Some means must be provided to take up the slack. It has 
been suggested that the use of gymnasiums, auditoriums, reading 
rooms, and workshops in the various schools throughout the Com- 
monwealth be made available to groups of young men and women 
at such periods as do not conflict with the regular school hours. 
If this can be done, school authorities are in a position to alleviate 
the problem to a greater extent than any other public or private 
agency. 

“Any concerted program of organized activities made possible 
through the use of the school buildings 
will be a real and essential contribution 
to the needs of a most important element 
in our communities.” 


Except for small and powerful 
minority groups who demand econ- 
omy at any cost the public at large 
has a strong belief in the value of 
recreation at this time. One test of 
this belief is in their participation in 
activities. Attendance at indoor rec- 
reation activities in 1100 commun- 
ity centers in 100 cities increased 
65 per cent in 1931 over 1929. Play- 
ground participation for the coun- 
try as a whole increased 17 per cent 
during this two-year period. In 1932 
attendance at all free recreation 
activities rose strikingly. Summer 
playground attendance in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, was 10 per cent 
greater than in 1931. Participation 
in swimming rose to 619,421, a fig- 
ure 38 per cent more than in 1931. 
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Courtesy National Recreation Association 


Incidentally, this was the largest increase in the history of 
the city except for the second season. 

Attendance at all recreation activities in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, increased from 654,641 in 1926 to 1,206,428 in 
1932. The attendance fell off one year. This was in 1929 
at the height of the nation’s prosperity. Since that year the 
relative increases of participation have been much greater 
than previously. Participation and attendance at Austin, 
Texas, increased 28 per cent in 1932. The facilities in 
Evanston, Illinois, were taxed to their utmost capacity, 
especially by adults. The Recreation Department of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, served more people in 1932 than in 


Being taught the workshop hobby in class 


Courtesy National Recreation Association 
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Courtesy National Recreation Association 
Girls find enjoyment making articles out of wood 


any two years previously, the increased patronage coming 
mainly from adults. In Ithaca, New York, where the pro- 
gram is administered by the board of education, attendance 
at summer playgrounds increased 13 per cent. In Plain- 
field, New Jersey, the recreation commission reported 28 
per cent increase for all activities. 

Public opinion on recreation received a thorough-going 
test in three cities at the elections of last November. 
Referendums on the continuance or adoption of tax-sup- 
ported recreation programs were conducted in Canton, 
Ohio; Parkersburg, West Virginia; and Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Substantial majorities were given in favor of 
the measures in all three cities. The vote in Parkersburg 
was three to one. Thus there is evidence that in spite of the. 
powerful efforts made toward drastic economy in munici- 
pal government, voters and tax-payers are ready to con- 
tinue taxing themselves for public recreation. 


\7 IS also heartening to hear the testimony of those who 
have risen to champion recreation against those who 
would eliminate or drastically curtail it. These advocates 
are from the ranks of those who are closest to human needs 
—-social workers, mental hygienists, relief workers, and 
educators. The implications of recreation are such that as 
a life interest its demands cannot be denied. What John 
Dewey said of it in 1916 in his book Democracy and Edu- 
cation holds quite as strongly today. He stated, ‘“‘Recre- 
ation, as the word indicates, is recuperation of energy. 
No demand of human energy is more urgent or less to be 
escaped. The idea that the need can be suppressed is abso- 
lutely fallacious....... 
If education does not af- 
ford opportunity for 
wholesome recreation and 
trained capacity for seek- 
ing and finding it, the sup- 
pressed instincts find all 
sorts of illicit outlets, 
sometimes overt, some- 
times confined to an indul- 
gence in imagination.” 

' The mental hygienist, 
probing into the effects of 
the depression on individ- 
uals and families, is led 
straight to recreation as a 
large element in the pre- 
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No happiness here—Pentzer Playground, Lincoln, Nebraska, before development 
Courtesy National Recreation Association 
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vention of mental breakdowns. Ge: vge K. Pratt, Mp ; 
a notable publication, Morale. Mental Hygiene 
Unemployment, states: f 


“Despite the terrific drain on public func for material relief 
other purposes connected with unemplovment it wil] be ries 
that the benefits resulting from the development of adequate pub. 
lic recreational and educational activities will prove as fruitful to 
the stability of the community as the eapenditure of SUMS fop 
material relief alone. Thus the foresighted community wil] - | 
ample provision in these trying times for public playgrounds, ath 
letic fields (with the necessary equipment), parks, am 
facilities, municipal golf links, concerts and operas, as wel] a8 a 
wide variety of athletic contests including boxing, baseball, foot. 
ball, etc. Indoor recreational centers likewise are indispensable, 

“One important fact, however, should be kept in mind concem. | 
ing these projects: Most of them will quite fail of their D 
and prove useless unless they are organized and maintained under 
skilled supervision. Moreover, it should be appreciated that merely 
making provision for these facilities is not necessarily a guarantee 
of their fullest use. Men and women long out of employment 
usually tend to grow apathetic and lose their initiative. Cong. 
quently a large percentage of those who most need the benefits of 
recreational and educational activities will lack the mental e 
to make the first move toward utilizing them. Some additional pro- 
gram, therefore, should be devised to tactfully stimulate the use of 
these facilities by those who need them most n 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick from the perspective of his 
broad and deep understanding of educational needs in g 
changing world recently wrote a powerful defense of the 
so-called “fads” of modern schools. He voiced a plea for 
physical education, athletics, recreation out-of-doors, hik. 
ing, and after-school athletic centers. Speaking of them he 
demands, “Are they frills to go down first when the bud- 
gets are reduced? These are the athletics and the out-d- 
doors recreation for the city children who cannot ride of 
after school in a bus to a private playground or go off to 
a boarding school or college. Is it a fad for these poor chil- 
dren to have recreation under trained leaders but not a fad 
for the better-to-do to have it? ..... The worth of the 
things in actual life gives us pause. We cannot cut 9 
easily?” 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that numerous unen- 
ployed need recreation to keep them physically fit during 
idleness. This applies particularly to young people out of 
school who are unable to get jobs. A few years ago we 
noted this situation in England. Now we, too, have thou 


sands of young men who do not know what it is to havea * 


regular job. Thousands of older men, furthermore, are 
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- ating for want of activity. Unless the physical fit- 
er te individuals is maintained through athletics, 
ium classes, or other pursuits, they may become 
unemployable. In one English factory reopened after being 
shut down two years it was found possible to reassemble 
the original group of skilled operators. After two weeks of 
work it was revealed that not one of the men could measure 
up to the requirements of his job. All had to take what 
unskilled work they could find in the factory. 


UTTING off recreational opportunities at this time is 
C also shortsighted from the point of view of character 
education and the prevention of delinquency. As Robert 
Kelso says, “With one boy in every hundred carrying a rec- 
ord of delinquency, with the ills of present unemployment, 
idleness, and home privation, there has never been a time 
in the life of the American people when skillfully organized 
leisure-time activities of a character-building nature were 

”? 
n 
The faith of judges, social workers, and prison officials 
in the value of organized playgrounds and evening recre- 
ation centers in preventing delinquency is well-known. Let 
me quote briefly from a statement by James H. Killey, Pro- 
bation Officer of the Juvenile Court of Milwaukee, where 
the recreation program is conducted under the auspices of 
the extension department of the Board of Education. He 
said, “The Beulah Brinton and Bishop Avenue play- 
grounds have been in operation three years. In this com- 
munity prior to the opening of the playgrounds and com- 
munity house there was continuous trouble with gangs 
and factions which were hard to control, and there were 
always a good many boys on probation for stealing and 


assault. Since these playgrounds have been in operation. 


delinquency cases in the Juvenile Court have been com- 
pletely wiped out, and for the past two years not a boy 
from this community under the age of seventeen years 
has been before the juvenile court on any charge whatso- 
ever except for truancy and only six on this complaint.” 
Through the medium of a community center in the city 
of Newark, New Jersey, where the recreation program is 
conducted under a separate department of the school sys- 
tem, a notorious gang of young men, seventeen to twenty- 
six years of age, was converted into a law-abiding club 


Where joy is king—Pentzer Playground, Lincoln, Nebraska, after development ! 
. Courtesy National Recreation Association 
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Courtesy National Recreation Association 
Paddle tennis—a new healthful game 


which now conducts many wholesome recreational and 
educational activities and takes responsibility for a de- 
gree of leadership on the adjoining playground. 

How much unemployed young men and women value 
recreational opportunities at this time is indicated in the 
following excerpts from a letter to the superintendent of 
public recreation in Reading, Pennsylvania. 


“We, the members of the Activities Committee of the...... 
(school) Recreation Center wish to express to you our appreci- 
ation for what the center is doing for us. When we say this, we 
are expressing the wishes of every member of the center. It is and 
has been more than a haven for most of us, who are not able to 
pay for various forms of recreation. 

“Our section of the city was badly in need of a free evening 
recreation center. Formerly, many of our young men had, what 
they call ‘hang-outs,’ sort of clubs, that were not any too good 
in their environment. Much evil was ‘cooked up’ at these places. 
These ‘hang-outs’ were really the only places they could ‘hang- 
out.’ Since the center has been in operation the ‘hang-outs’ have 
decreased rapidly. We are more than content to group together 


at the center.” 

I think that we should go farther than we,have hitherto 
in providing opportunities for unemployed youth to carry 
responsibility and serve their communities. There are a 
large number of high school graduates who can take leader- 
ship in dramatics, playground activities, scouting, hiking, 
Y.M.C.A. clubs, and other activities. They should be en- 
rolled as volunteer workers. Certainly community service 
is a part of the right use of leisure just as much as 
are sport, musical activ- 
ity, and dramatics. 

’ The depression has thus 
intensified the main task 
of educators and commun- 
ity leaders in our gener- 
ation. This task is as John 
Dewey has said that of 
“constructing a new in- 
dividual consonant with 
the new conditions under 
which we live.” It is of the 
greatest inmportance to 
our civilization that this 
individual should know 
something about the es- 
sential values of life, that 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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The Place Physical Education 
in the Modern School 


By 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Commissioner of Education of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


HEN I was a boy there was no provision for 
WV ons education in the high school which I 

attended. In fact, that school did not have any 
athletic activity, for it was too small. That does not mean, 
however, that my own children should not have the kinds 
of athletic activity they wish nor does it mean that physical 
education should not be required of them. For the world 
moves and we believe that in the last fifty years it has 
moved farther and more significantly than it did in the 
previous two or three centuries. 

This is true at least in the way of making a living. I 
have been told that a certain belt conveyor now does the 
work of four hundred men and that a single machine 
made for use in a steel plant has displaced three hundred 
men. Both of these are inventions of the last few years, 
but they may be regarded as symbolical of the many kinds 
of machines we are now securing to reduce the hours of 
human labor and to make the hours we do work less ex- 
acting on human strength. I feel that, for this leisure time 
which our boys and girls will have without any question 
when they have graduated from school, the serious atten- 
tion of our edvcators is required. More than ever it is 
necessary to prepare the boys and girls to utilize their 
leisure properly. Upon what can one spend his time more 
advantageously than in safeguarding his own health? 

The human body is a splendid piece of machinery but 
like all other machinery it can be abused if one continues 
to stuff it with energy-producing foods and to work it a 
minimum of time with little effort. It will become clogged 
up. That this is the condition with a great many people 
the advertisements of our newspapers and magazines fur- 
nish mute testimony. I believe that in proper courses we 
should work out this problem at both ends. First, we should 
give attention to the kinds of food which we need. Second, 
we must consider what exercise and how much of it we 
require. 

The figures of the Department of Commerce show that 
within a century and a third we have reduced the amount 
of cereal consumed approximately one-third. This we have 
made up chiefly in the use of fruit, vegetables, and heat- 
producing oils. This trend is undoubtedly in the right 
direction. For how much of it our schools have been re- 
sponsible is another question. Men have advertised dairy 
products, particularly ice cream, and fruits as desserts in 
the interests of making these products pay. Their pur- 
poses have been primarily mercenary. Usually these ad- 
vertisements are over-statements of. the case. Fifty years 
ago when 70 per cent of our population lived in cities of 


twenty-five hundred or less or out on the wide open 

we were doing work and getting exercise for our bodies 
which required large amounts of heat- and energy-pro- 
ducing foods. Then we could eat a wholesome meal of 
meat and potatoes and follow it with a large dessert of pie 
or cake. 

At the present time when the census shows us that 70 
per cent of our population live in cities of twenty-fiye 
hundred and over we must realize that a different diet js 
required. The effect of this move on our cereal consump. 
tion has been noted, but it is rather remarkable that jp 
these fifty years there has been little change in the amount 
of meat consumed. How to get enough calories to keep 
the human system working well and not get too much 
energy-producing food is one of our problems. This prob- 
lem has been solved in so far as any solution has been 
reached by researches in home-making, but so far this 
education reaches only a few of our girls. The fundamen- 
tal facts must become known to everyone. This is surely 
a school problem. 

The other horn of our dilemma is exercising the body, 
Exercise is particularly needful until growth is attained. 
Again when we lived in the country this was no problem. 
Children ran and played freely on 80-acre and 160-acre 
and larger farms. In the city, if a child is raised in an 
apartment, exercise is a serious problem. There is urgent 
necessity for exercises of the proper form on the schodl 
ground. Fortunately in most elementary schools now there 
are physical exercises designed to give an outlet to the 
natural desire for exercise. It is in the high schools and 
colleges that we are most negligent. Frequently colleges 
require physical education the first year. Nothing is re 
quired after that. Unless young people get the habit of 
exercising within this first year nothing further is accon- 
plished. At present the athletic activity of both our high 
schools and colleges is dominated by the major athletic 
activities. Football, especially, and basketball, possibly less 
significantly, have the right of way. Basketball has taken 
a place in some of our states but it has tended to run 
almost to professionalism. I should like to see athletics 
participated in by practically everyone in school and in 
college and I would be glad to see many of these activities 
develop life habits of exercise. 

If we think of the sports we have that will conform to 
these life standards there are really two only—tennis and 
golf. Tennis, however, is largely a game for young men 
and women or at least for men and women under forty- 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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HE POLITI- 
CAL genius of 
America was 
the inspiration of 
the western world 
during the period 
1770-1830. Almost all of the na- 
tions on the western hemisphere 
have copied our political inven- 
tions. The inventive mechanical 
ius of America has been the 
wonder of the entire world dur- 
ing the century 1830-1930. Our railroads and our high- 
ways; our telegraph, telephone, radio, and their multitudi- 
nous variations and adaptations; our automotive and 
refrigerating devices; our machinery for mass production 
on the farm as well as in the factory; and our ability and 
skill in capitalizing horse power and thereby eliminating 
man power—these achievements have caused the rest of 
the world to look upon us with wonder, admiration, envy, 
jealousy, suspicion, and finally with hate. 

During the colonial period and the first half century 
of the Republic, American education devoted itself large- 
ly to the development of religious and political leaders. 
During the past century American education has devoted 
itself largely to the production of mechanical and finan- 
cial leaders. Today, because of changed economic and 
social conditions in our nation, we must conceive new 
purposes for education and shift the point of emphasis in 
our educational effort. 

Any nation can achieve whatever it desires to accom- 
plish through its system of education if it conceives its 
objectives clearly enough and strives for them with suffi- 
cient consistency and persistence. The Jews throughout 
the centuries have succeeded in doing so. The Greeks at 
their best did so. The Catholic Church in particular and 
the other churches in general have done so. The success 
of the chivalric system of education confirms this thesis. 
Germany in her pre-World-War days achieved her edu- 
cational objective with remarkable success and present- 
day Russia is ample proof that a nation can achieve its 
educational purposes if they are clearly defined and if the 
will of the people is steadfast. 

In America we are confronted with one gigantic ec- 
onomic and social fact, viz.: our inventive genius has 
made it unnecessary for all of the people to devote all of 
their time to productive toil. 

This means that one of two conditions will prevail in 
the future—either we shall have many people in idleness 
all of the time or we shall have much more leisure for 
all of our people some of the time. Out of this situation 
grow the two great educational tasks of the future. 

First—to teach society that there must never be idle- 
ness for anyone all of the time but that there must always 
be leisure for every one some of the time. 

Second—to teach every one many ways by which to 
capitalize his leisure to his own advantage and also to 
the advantage of society. 

To accomplish the first of these objectives, we must 
begin at once with the adults of society. Every man and 
woman in America must realize that idleness is disastrous 


Education for What ? 


MARVIN S. PITTMAN 


Director of Laboratory Schools, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 
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to the individual and 
also to society as a 
whole. We must so 
order our social 
economy that every 
individual, the rich 
man as well as the poor man, 
will have work to do every day, 
not merely work he may do but 
work which he must do. In a 
true democracy there is no place 
for the idle. The most ancient of 
all laws—that “man shall earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow”—should forever be enforced. But if all are to 
have some work to do every day, some must not work so 
many hours per day in order that there will be work enough 
for those who would otherwise be idle. If there is a fair di- 
vision of the available labor, the result will be no idleness 
for anyone but much more leisure for everyone. 

To accomplish the above objective will require a vast 
revision in our ways of thinking and acting. It will neces- 
sitate social, economic, political, and legal reorganiza- 
tions. To accomplish it without strife will require the 
skill, the patience, the tolerance, the tact, and the wisdom 
of the nation’s best teachers—be they lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, publicists, financiers, philanthropists, social 
leaders, human engineers—teachers—by whatever name. 
Without much education of the right sort, the change will 
be a painful process. A new generation of thinkers may 
be necessary to make the needed changes. The citizens 
of tomorrow will have to solve the problem if those of 
today do not. At best the citizens of tomorrow will have 
their share of the solution. They will have to operate the 
machine even if they do not install it. There will need to 
be frequent readjustment of the social, economic, and po- 
litical machinery. Fortunately, in a democracy, such as 
ours, those adjustments can be easily, quickly, and peace- 
ably made if the difficulties and the necessary adjust- 
ments are properly understood. The schools must provide 
the basis for the necessary complete understanding of 
the difficulties involved and for making the corrections 
which will have to be made. 

When, though, idleness for some is abolished and leis- 
ure for all is insured, the task, the opportunity, and the 
responsibility of the: school will be even greater than be- 
fore. During recent decades the schools have concerned 
themselves much with the problem of vocational educa- 
tion. To have done so has been constructive, progressive, 
and wise, but when our vocational efficiency has outrun 
our social and political efficiency, and when a mechanical 
man can do the work formerly done by many human be- 
ings, we must turn our attention to the more pertinent 
problem of how to divide the results of the mechanical 
man’s labor among human beings and how to properly 
and profitably occupy the time of the human beings 
whom the mechanical man and the machine he operates 
have displaced. 

During former civilizations, when a ruler found him- 
self burdened by a surplus of laborers, he set them to 
work on some gigantic community task—building a pyra- 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Builders School Morale 


EDGAR G. JOHNSTON, Ph.D. 


Principal of University High School, University of Michigan 


N SUCH a crisis as the present one, those factors which 
make for individual and group morale assume unusual 
importance. Some of these factors are intangible—cour- 

age, hope, the will to live, all that we comprise in the term 
“morale.” More important than legislative reconstruction 
or industrial activity is the spirit which pervades the people. 
Certain it is that the solution of our problems can be found 
only as we merge our individual efforts in a common en- 
deavor and as we cherish the confidence that “the human 
spirit has not known any long defeat; it will not now.” 

In any consideration of the conditions which contribute 
to the well-being of our society the welfare of children and 
adolescence should come first. In the matter of human 
values no nation can afford to borrow from the future. Con- 
sequently, the responsibilities which rest upon teachers in 
this crisis are heavy. To meet these responsibilities we 
shall need intelligence, realism, and sympathy in large mea- 
sure. Our task can no longer be conceived in terms of facts- 
to-be-learned. It is not enough, even, that we develop an 
understanding of social needs and institutions. Not the 
least important of our obligations is the building of morale. 


HAT is morale? The quality is easier to sense than 
to define. It is akin to what the French call esprit 
de corps. “School spirit” might serve as a synonym if this 
term were not so often used in a narrowly competitive sense. 
An attempt to identify some of the elements which compose 
it may assist us to understand the conditions necessary for 
its attainment. The list makes no attempt at completeness. 
In the first place a characteristic of the school which has 
“morale” is good cheer, enjoyment, a sense of well-being. 
The old idea that schooling, to be beneficial, must be un- 
pleasant has fortunately almost disappeared. Other things 
being equal, the happiest school is the best school. Anatole 
France has expressed a modern point of view toward edu- 
cation in a volume written fifty years ago. 

Sylvester Bonnard, scholar and Member of the Insti- 
tute, discovers the granddaughter of an old sweetheart as 
ward of a country lawyer, a dried-up little man with con- 
ventional views of life and of the type of education desir- 
able for an orphan girl without means. It is in conversa- 
tion with Lawyer Mouche that Bonnard presents his views 
on education. 

“But one doesn’t learn by enjoying himself,” said 
Mouche. 

“Why, one learns only in enjoying himself,” I answered. 
“The art of teaching is the art of waking curiosity in the 
young mind. Curiosity is keen and healthy only in minds 
that are happy. That knowledge which is hammered in by 
force chokes and deadens the intellect. If one would digest 
wisdom, he must devour it with a keen appetite.” 


“Alas,” replied Mouche, “we must prepare for her life 
We aren’t on the earth to amuse ourselves and to give rein 
to our myriad desires.” 

“‘We are on the earth,” I replied quickly, “to fing plea 
sure in the beautiful and the good and to give rein to oy 
desires when they are noble, intelligent, and generous; an 
education which fails to train the desires is education which 
degrades the spirit. A teacher should teach one what to 
desire.” 

A second characteristic of morale is enthusiasm—a keen 
interest in some activity in which the individual may loge 
himself. A healthy child is constantly rediscovering with 
Stevenson that the world is “full of a number of things” 
Enthusiasm is a normal condition of childhood and youth, 
If pupils are not vitally interested in many things about 
their school, there is something seriously wrong with home 
conditions, school management, or both. Briggs has sug. 
gested that the measure of a liberal education is to be found 
in the number, variety, and depth of the interests it stimu. 
lates. It seems certain that the next generation will see 
marked increase in the leisure time available to the average ' 
man. To an extent undreamed of today the function of the 
school will become the building of vital interests which may 
direct that leisure into channels of constructive activity. 

A third characteristic which may be identified with 
morale is a spirit of self-reliance. The psychiatrist and the 
mental hygienist have focused attention in recent years on 
the importance of that sense of security which comes from 
the realization of achievement in activities which carry 
social approval. “It isn’t life that matters,” says one of the 
characters in Hugh Walpole’s novel Fortitude; “it’s the 
courage you bring to it.”” Courage—a sense of adequacy for 
the task which confronts one—finds its chief support in 
the confidence of past accomplishment and in physical fit- 
ness. 

A fourth element in morale is a sense of group solidarity 
—a realization of common interest and common responsi- 
bility. A school which has this spirit of unity will be one 
in which the pupil is proud of his school, jealous of its ac- 
complishments, and eager for its success. In its simplest 
form this may be manifested as a “win at any price” sup- 
port of athletic teams. Under wise direction it will carry 
over into other departments of school life and furnish the 
driving force for standards of conduct, ideals of sports- 
manship, and regard for the good name of the school. Dis- 
cipline problems are reduced to a minimum when pupils 
are engaged in interesting activity and are convinced that 
school regulations exist for their benefit and protection. 
Violations become an offense against the group and not a 


1Thomas H. Briggs, “Interests as Liberal Education,” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XXIX, No. 8, (May, 1928) 667-674. 
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successful engagement * the age-old guerilla warfare be- 
and pupil. 
individualism” has brought us 
to the brink of destruction, those forces which make for 
up loyalty and cooperation are of special importance. 
aged economic and social life we have too long followed 
the delusion that ruthless pursuit of individual advantage 
will somehow result in the general good. We need to re- 
verse the formula and recognize that in a highly integrated 
social mechanism, the individual will profit most in the 
long run from advancement of the general welfare. An 
intense and unselfish loyalty to his school forms a sound 
basis for the growth of those larger loyalties which must 
characterize the citizen, if a democracy is to endure. 


APPINESS, enthusiasm, confidence, and loyalty—the 
cultivation of these seems a major obligation of the 
school if the next generation is to meet the future with a 
fair chance of solving successfully the problems we have 
bequeathed it. How secure these qualities? How develop 
morale? The answer is not simple. Through improved 
methods of instruction, facts can be taught and skills de- 
veloped with increasing certainty and decreasing expendi- 
ture of time. Improved attack on the difficult social prob- 
lems which face us can be secured by giving practice in 
solving similar problems in school. In the field of attitudes, 
however, we find ourselves in a more difficult position. 
They cannot be assigned as a lesson to be learned. 

One of the most serviceable concepts here is Kilpatrick’s 
idea of “concomitant learning.” He points out that various 
types of learning are going on simultaneously and that at- 
titudes of like or dislike, of confidence or insecurity, may 
be far more significant than the “primary” learning which 
the teacher had in mind or the related ideas which may be 
associated with them. The task of the teacher includes set- 


- ting up a situation in which desirable types of concomitant 


learning may take place. The school which would develop 
morale must establish a climate conducive to its growth. 

Obviously, we are concerned here, not with courses, 
units of credit, majors and minors, but with the whole 
school situation. Classroom and playground supplement 
each other. A sympathetic teacher interested in his pupils 
as individuals, a classroom in which all are partners en- 
gaged in a common quest, class activities which provoke in- 
tellectual curiosity and challenge the pupil’s powers are 
vital contributing factors. Unfortunately the school in, 
which every teacher has caught this vision and every class-/ 
room builds morale is all too rare. Certain departments of 
the school have peculiar contributions to make. The shop | 
and the art room, the music classes and the physical edu- 
cation activities-have a specially important part to play in 
determining the tone and spirit of the school. The pro-| 
visions for personnel and guidance work, for understanding 
the pupil as an individual—above all, those voluntary ac- | 
tivities which take their vitality from pupil enthusiasm) 
play an important réle in the building of morale. 


ITH the recognition that education is an active pro- 
cess and that interest is an indispensable aid to edu- 
cational growth, the sharp dividing line between curricular 
and extra-curricular activities has tended to disappear. The 
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function of the school would be stated today in some such 
terms as those of the widely quoted cardinal objectives of 
education—health, command of fundamental processes, vo- 
cation, worthy home membership, worthy use of leisure 
time, citizenship, and ethical character. We are interested in 
activities contributing to these aims, not in the question of 
whether those activities are curricular or extra-curricular. 
In a very real sense the curriculum in the modern school 
is coming to be thought of as the whole educational situa- 
tion which the school provides. Student councils, assem- 
blies, homerooms, clubs, school plays, orchestras and glee 
clubs, athletic sports—these are coming to be seen as not 
“fads and frills” but part and parcel of the educational 
program of the school. 

L. P. Jacks, a leading English school man and keen 
analyst of the educational scene, states the case clearly, 
“A master in the art of living draws no sharp distinction 
between his work and his play, his labor and his leisure, his 
mind and his body, his education and his recreation. He 
hardly knows which is which. He simply pursues his vision 
of excellence through whatever he is doing and leaves 
others to determine whether he is working or playing.” ? 


ANY parents will bear testimony that Shakespeare’s 
characterization of the school boy “creeping like 
a snail unwillingly to school” is not applicable to their chil- 
dren. The problem of the modern school is frequently that 
of getting pupils to go home in time for dinner. Two fac- 
tors suggest themselves as probable explanations for this 
change of attitude toward the school. One is the attempt 
which schools are making to know the child as an in- 
dividual, to recognize that pupils vary widely in tastes and 
capacities, and that requiring the same achievement from 
all is as cruel as it is unintelligent. Increasingly the failure 
of a pupil to profit from the program offered is occasion for 
careful diagnosis rather than censure. The relations of 
teacher and pupil have benefited from this change. 

A second factor in the changed attitude of the child to- 
ward school is to be found in the recognition of the whole 
child and not merely a part of him. The school of the past 
too frequently adopted the monastic ideal of the Latin 
grammar school. The modern school recognizes that the 
make-up of the child includes physical and emotional as 
well as intellectual elements. The Greeks sensed the im- 
portance of the physical element in education and exempli- 
fied it in the balanced regimen of their school. In America 
we are just beginning to give a rightful place to wholesome 
physical activity in the school program. Our program of 
games and the informal social life of school parties, plays, 
and club meetings have helped to keep youth healthily 
busy. Happiness, like health, is a by-product of interesting 
activity. 


IND out for any school where vigorous enthusiasms rise 

and you will have located the parts of that school which 

are alive. Such enthusiasms may serve a valuable purpose 

as competitors with the passive and sometimes vicious 

forms of commercialized recreation which have been so 
(Continued on Page 76) 


2L. P. Jacks, Education Through Recreation. New York City: 
Harper Bros., 1932. 
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tion is important. It is clear to any one who thinks 

broadly and intelligently about the matter that health 
and physical education may be justifiably defended as an 
integral part of the secondary schools of the United States. 
In making this defense, in no way should the relative value 
of the academic, the practical arts, and fine arts subjects be 
minimized. If, however, health and physical education are 
ever to receive recognition on a par with the other school 
offerings, as should be true, intelligent effort must be put 
forth to maintain just as high qualitative standards as pos- 
sible. In short, it is just as essential to formulate a clear 
fundamental philosophy and theory on which to base prac- 
tices and activities in health and physical education as it 
is in the instances of other offerings and activities of the 
secondary schools on the junior-senior high school levels. 
And whenever high qualitative standards are maintained, 
health and physical education are entitled to the same 
recognition as is given to the other school subjects of the 
curriculum, and to the corresponding activities that are 
well organized and sponsored. It is significant that such 
recognition has been accorded the field of health and phys- 
ical education by the North Central Association Committee 
on Reorganized High School Curricula.* 


| RECOGNITION of health and physical educa- 


Point of View of the N.C.A. Curriculum Committee 


For the past five years or more a committee has been 
making a study of the qualitative content of curriculum 
materials including the field of health and physical educa- 
tion. In March, 1933, a volume on the reorganization of 
high school curriculum materials will be published by the 
N.C.A. Chapter XVII in this volume will outline in more 
detail than here is possible the point of view of the Com- 
mittee with reference to determining the most desirable 
kind or quality of offerings and activities in the field of 
health and physical education. In epitomized form, some 
of the aspects emphasized by the Committee are herein 
presented. 

In general, the Committee begins by raising certain 
poignant queries relative to the purposes of the teaching of 
health and physical education, the inclusion of activities 
that have a lifetime value, the integration of physical edu- 
cation as a genuine part of the general program of educa- 
tion, the proper distribution of emphasis upon athletics in 
comparison with other physical activities, and the estab- 
lishment of a theoretical background or philosophy that 
will guide all practice. 

1 See Committee’s Report published in a volume entitled High School 


Curriculum Reorganization, 1933, Chapter XVII on Health and Phys- 
ical Education, by J. A. Clement, Chairman, and sixteen other members. 


Certain assumptions are posited by the Committee rela. 
tive to the need for physical education on which it should 
be possible for most people to agree. It is assumed, for 
example, that all pupils, including both the normally soung 
and the bodily handicapped, should receive their respec- 
tive share of attention on the part of competently traineg 
individuals, and that the development of a wholesome 
attitude toward play in all of its varied forms should be 
encouraged throughout the whole school career of secon. 
dary school pupils. 

Some of the implications in the recognition of qualita. 
tive standards are as follows: materials of instruction and 
the activities employed should contribute wherever poss. 
ble to the achievement of the general objectives of secon. 
dary education. Individual differences in interests, needs, 
physical assets, and handicaps of pupils should be provided 
for. Reciprocal cooperation, and coordinations at all 
points possible, should be made with other school subjects 
in the administration of any actual program of health and 
physical education. A continuous program of health in- 
struction and of activities in physical education and play 
should be encouraged in the case of individual pupils as 
such, as well as in the case of the school and community 
as a whole. Since all of the pupils are involved, a genuine 
program of health and physical education furnishes one of 
the finest means for democratizing the whole school sys- 
tem, and for socializing individuals during their post-school 
life that can be imagined. Each succeeding generation of 
individuals is entitled to an inheritance of a continuously 
improved program of health and physical education spon- 
sored by the schools. 


Vital Relationships 


A vital reiationship exists between health instruction and 
activities in physical education and the achievement of the 
general objectives of secondary education. Many phases 
of life have changed and developed since the time when 
John Locke wrote concerning ‘“‘a sound mind in a sound 
body.” Despite his training as a physician it is necessary 
to think of other additional aspects of physical education 
than mere mind-body relations, important as this may be. 
The N.C.A. Committee has considered the problems of 
physical education with reference to the maintenance of 
physical vitality, to the profitable use of leisure time, and 
to the social and vocational activities of present-day life. 
It is asserted that one of the large opportunities of an ot 
ganized program of health and physical education is to 
assist in the more complete realization of those life-time 
interests—thought of as coextensive with health, leisure 
time, social and vocational experience, and activity. This 
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does not, of course, imply that all of the specific perfor- 
mances and skills that have always been encouraged shall 
be abandoned. But it does mean that they cannot simply 
be worshipped as mere ends in themselves. In other words, 
it is justifiable to assert that the program of health and 

hysical education should be expected, along with the 
oe school offerings and activities, to contribute its 
proportionate share to the realization of the general aims 
of secondary education as a whole. When so viewed this 
department may become one of the outstanding vital- 
izers of modern education and of society. 


Qualitative Materials and Activities 


The importance of determining the most desirable qual- 
ity of materials taught and activities employed cannot be 
overstressed. This committee makes no pretense to formu- 
lating complete manuals, or syllabi for use in the schools. 
Its task has been rather to make an effort to suggest 
hinds of materials and activities that might be incorpor- 
ated into an organized program. Regional areas, state, 
county, and smaller local units with the help of compe- 


tent counselors can formulate actual manuals and courses’ 


of study best adapted to their respective needs. 

Under the general life-time interests characterized as 
the health, leisure-time, social, and vocational objectives 
of secondary education, may be catalogued numerous sub- 
aims. These are too numerous to be listed at this time. 

Furthermore, it is not intended that they shall neces- 
sarily be multiplied ad infinitum, but that, from a possible 
ideal list, those best adapted to respective situations be 
used, always keeping in mind their interrelationship with 
the large important generic aims and philosophy of educa- 
tion as a whole. 

For purposes of theoretical analysis many of the immedi- 
ate classroom aims and pupil activities may be outlined 
separately under each of the major objectives or aims, 
namely: health, leisure time, social, and vocational. And 
this is the justification for such amplified, and sometimes 
apparently overlapping, phases under each of the ultimate 
objectives proposed. In actual practice the exact order of 
the subdivisional phases outlined under the ultimate objec- 
tives does not represent any sacredness of arrangement. 
If an immediate classroom aim or pupil activity proposed 
under one of the ultimate objectives has been cared for in 
practice, there is no value in repeating this same element 
under another ultimate objective, providing it has already 
been realized or used in practice within the school system. 

Some of the aims and activities proposed under the so- 
called immediate objectives of acquiring fruitful knowl- 
edge, or developing interests and attitudes, or acquiring 
useful skills, under the ultimate health objective are, for 
example, as follows: study of individual and community 
health conditions; study of various physical defects in 
individuals; the prevention and improvement of bodily 
handicaps; establishment of correct habits of living dur- 
ing and after school days; the daily practice of health and 
other physical efficiency activities; importance of regu- 
larity of eating, relaxation, and sleeping; abundant out- 
of-door activities whenever possible. 

Or again, under the leisure-time objective may be listed 
such immediate aims and pupil activities, for example, 
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as the following: knowledge of the recreational needs in 
modern life; maintenance of a proper attitude toward 
play activities that will tend to function with profit 
throughout life; the significance of rhythm in physical 
activities of all kinds; ability to relax profitably for one’s 
good; development of some phases of good citizenry 
through appropriate recreational activities and organized 
community centers; development of genuine sportsman- 
ship in game-participation; participation in, and promul- 
gation of, all health and physical activities considered to 
be of value to the community. 

Overlapping of certain outlined phases clearly occurs, 
in case of the realization or achievement of the leisure-time 
and social objectives. Under the social and vocational ob- 
jectives may be listed such aims and activities as the 
following: knowledge of organizations that promote phys- 
ical welfare; knowledge of various laws, quarantine, and 
so forth, cooperation with the community in the improve- 
ment of health conditions; consciousness of the need for 
healthful working conditions of individuals in industrial 
life; appreciation and intelligent judgment of approved 
wholesome skills and recreational activities; interpreta- 
tion of folk dancing and other forms of dancing activities; 
appreciation of the significance of the whole program of 
physical education in relation to conditions existing in 
modern society. 

Representative samplings of qualitative materials and 
activities have been suggested above. Incidentally, it 
should be remarked that method and content in health 
and physical education are closely interrelated, as is true 
in the case of other school subjects. This should not be 
overlooked. Certain materials of health instruction and 
certain physical activities may be employed with success 
in one school under the use of one method, and in another 
school almost equally well under another method. Never- 
theless, to come to some further agreement as to the nature 
of the vital objectives and aims in teaching as well as 
to some further agreement in the kinds of subject matter 
and activities to be employed in health and physical edu- 
cation, will do much to stem unintelligent and unjust 
criticism and to protect and promulgate the cause in the 
minds of all groups of individuals who are willing to con- 
sider the present-day problems seriously. 

Paraphrasing Herbert Spencer, we may well ask just 
now, what knowledge, what habits, skills and perfor- 
mances, what emotional reactions and controls of conduct 
are most important in the experiences of secondary school 
pupils. Health and physical education should affect the 
whole of the pupil group during its complete secondary 
school career, from the end of the sixth to the end of the 
twelfth grades. Health and physical education are too im- 
portant to be considered as a mere after-thought, or as 
a perfunctorily organized accretion to the school system. 
Health and physical education should be well ingrained 
and a well integrated part of the educational system as a 
whole. The program of health and physical education 
should be made a part and parcel of a unified whole, mak- 
ing its proportionate vital contribution to the all-round 
development of individuals who can enter each day’s work 
with the greatest amount of vigor, vitality, efficiency, 
pleasure, and profit. 
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contribute to each of the objectives of education and 
life, if there be more than one. Life is one thing; it is 
not a mere accumulation of parts. It is not at all incon- 
ceivable that the school of the future will entirely elimi- 
nate departments. In this case it will probably organize 
all activities around objectives. We would probably have a 
coordinator for each objective, who would organize the 
contributions of the various types of activities to the objec- 
tives. This would avoid the confusion that results when one 
department builds health, another trains for character, an- 
other concentrates on wise use of leisure, while others stress 
the tool subjects. We know that no such compartmentizing 
is at all possible, because each and every act in child life 
has some influence on each and every objective. 
The following chart indicates, in a way, this maze of 
interrelationship: 


= type of activity in a rounded curriculum must 
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In the past it has been thought that the major contribu- 
tion of physical education is in the field of health. In some 
instances health and physical education have been used 
synonymously. This is obviously an error in thinking. 
Physical education contributes not only to health, but to 
all the other objectives, while all of the types of activities 
do likewise. 


The Meaning of Character 


What is character education? This question must be giv- 
en careful consideration before any discussion of method- 


ology for character education. Where do we wish to g0 
must be considered, before the discussion of how to get 


there. In no phase of education, possibly in no phase of life, 
has there been so much confusion and loose use of terms 
as in this problem of character education. The meaning of 
the word character is considerably interwoven with person. 
ality, morality, and religion. In some instances two or more 


‘of these words are used synonymously. It is apparently 


something everyone agrees is desirable and is essenitial for 
a progressing civilization. 

The Greek meaning of the word character is, “a signi. 
ficant mark.” This significant mark was made by cutting 
stamping, or drawing, and from this came the Greek print. 
ed symbol. It was later that an individual with outstanding 
qualities was referred to as having character because these 
qualities were a distinguishing mark, and it was still later 
than this that the word character was used to distinguish 
one of good repute. Personality is strictly defined as the 
essential qualities of a person distinguished from a thing, 
Morality probably refers to the quality of an act conform. 
ing to or derived from the principles of right conduct. Yet 
here the word right must be defined by some individual or 
group. Religion refers to the way in which men recognize 
a controlling superhuman power entitled to obedience, rev- 
erence, and worship. Religious customs grew up around the 
way this reverence should be carried on. Undoubtedly, in 
the broader sense, these terms overlap. 

It seems essential that character must be qualitative. Itis 
not enough to say that character is synonymous with all 
behavior. Whether in the original meaning or in a recently 
acquired meaning, character, like health and education, 
refers to the upper portion of the scale. Anyone who is 
alive, of course, has health, and any changes in the human 
organism is education. Likewise, possibly, any behavior is 
character. Yet these are not the inferences which carry 
meaning to the general public. Society demands quality. 

Again character may be thought of in terms of all the 
complex elements of heredity, environment, and activity 
which influence it, or it may be thought of as a product. 
In the cultivation of a beautiful rose, specialists would be 
interested in the quality of the soil, the intensity of the sun- 
light, and the care of the plant in its early growth. The 
world at large, however, is interested only in the rose, in the 
finished product. So today the world is interested in the 
quality of character, the finished product, and is willing 
to leave to the specialists the analysis of this product. 


We are interested in the maze of background elements, 
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iological, psychological, and sociological, which influence 
conduct. We are interested in a formula of normality in the 
development of character. We are also interested in the 
finished product. What are its qualities? What are the 
' interrelated forces which govern the J and the we which go 
to make up this quality? To what extent is quality com- 
of the individual’s conformity to society and to what 
extent of the individual’s standing apart from society until 
society conforms to him? What is the process by which the 
good—quality—can be established? Integration is the key 
to all of the diversified viewpoints. Looking backward, the 
necessity of organic integration is seen. The various bio- 
logical elements which will make up the organism must be 
considered from the point of view of wholeness. We shall 
recognize this integration in the manifestations of interest, 
enthusiasm, drive. Looking forward, we must also recog- 
nize social integration. There must be a sufficient unity of 
purpose to hold the group together, yet not so much inte- 
gration that individual deviations are smothered by con- 
vention. Can these delicate individual and social balances 
be maintained in a world of growing perplexities? 

Character must then be thought of somehow in terms of 
quality of social conduct, the quality of one’s relationship 
to the various groups in which he moves. These group in- 
terests may present conflicts, so that by being loyal to one 
group the individual is disloyal to another; this is easily 
recognized in the conflict between nationalism and world 
citizenship. 

What elements in an activity or a teaching situation 
make it a favorable opportunity for character education? 
To what extent do physical education activities fit these 
conditions? The criteriat of best educational procedures 
have already been established in this connection, and I 
shall follow these in this discussion. 


Situations Which Develop Character 


The following conditions must be present if an activity 
presents character building opportunities: 

1, Education must be a doing phenomenon. 

2, The child must be interested in the act. 

3. Participation in activities must be satisfying. 

4. The activities should offer opportunities for complete inte- 

gration. 
5. Activities must provide opportunity for leadership and fol- 
lowership. 

6. Activities must offer opportunity for self-direction. 

In the paragraphs that follow a brief expansion of each 
of these guiding principles will be developed. 
1. Education must be a doing phenomenon 

If there are possibilities of character building there must 
be opportunities for the individual to be an active partici- 
pator. He must make choices and use judgments. Physical 
education activities, which are organized around the inter- 
ests of the child, conform very definitely to this criterion. 
The child is interested in the game. He is an active parti- 
cipant. He must make choices, and with the proper type 
of social approval these choices can be guided. 


2. The child must be interested in the act 


Accepting the premise of Thorndike and Gates, that 
human organism is endowed with certain neuro-mus- 


‘Interpretations of Physical Education, Vol. III, P. 111. Edited by 
Jay B. Nash. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1932. 
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cular tendencies which may be called wants, these wants 
are manifested to the outside world by interests. Interest 
is the beginning of an educational process. We must recog- 
nize the intensity of the interest, as well as the span of in- 
terest. If the child wants to do something, it is possible for 
leadership to build around these want standards. What type 
of standards will depend entirely upon the type of leader- 
ship. Here again the group activities in physical education 
conform rather definitely to the required conditions. The 
child wants to be a member of a team. He wants the skill 
that will give him social recognition. He wants to repre- 
sent his group. Leadership can thus set certain standards 
of behavior to which the child will readily conform, be- 
cause of this driving want. These standards should be set 
by the group with the advice of the leader, so that a break- 
ing of these standards is a breaking of group standards. 
3. Participation in activities must be satisfying 
Because physical education activities, properly organ- 
ized, are satisfying in and of themselves, irrespective of 
ultimate rewards, they contain opportunities for directing 
behavior. As soon as the individual is interested merely in 
an award, rather than the challenge of the activity, char- 
acter building possibilities become negligible. The entire 
program of physical education in the school can be made 
satisfying, even activities adapted to those who are handi- 
capped. Awards might at times be given, but they should 
lack intrinsic value and should never degenerate to the 
level of rewards. Activities should offer opportunities for 
development on four levels. Inasmuch as the individual is 
an integrated whole, development must be thought of in 
terms of organic, neuro-muscular, interpretive, and impul- 
sive. Particularly from the standpoint of character build- 
ing this means that activities must be organized in which 
emotional responses are developed. One seldom finds him- 
self in an emotional situation in arithmetic class or in 
calisthenics, but when a team is pitted against another 
team, one has a great variety of mixed emotions—loyalty 
to his team and the institution he represents, a responsi- 
bility to his team mates, together with certain responsi- 
bilities to the other team. In physical education this situ- 
ation offers very valuable opportunity to conduct activities 
on a guest-host basis. This guest-host relationship may 
apply either to the intra-school situation, or the inter- 
school situation; it may apply to boys or girls. If every 
time two teams come together for a game this guest-host 
relationship is kept uppermost, character education will 
result. 


4. The activities should provide opportunity for complete integration 

When a child devotes himself enthusiastically to the 
achievement of a particular end, we say he gives the act 
his attention, in other words, he gives everything. Burn- 
ham would say he is “all there” as compared to the situ- 
ation where he had “gone to pieces.” Such a situation 
offers opportunities for character building, and physical 
education activities will fit into this situation. 


5. Activities must offer opportunity for leadership and followership 
Character education balance implies a willingness to 
lead when the individual is capable of leading, and the 
ability to follow other leaders of recognized worth. In the 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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SERIOUS question confronting the 

The American public at the present time, 
Necessity and one to which it must give serious 


For “Frills” thought, is whether the advantages of 
education are to be on a differential basis. 
Are we to have from this time on a minimum and impov- 
erished curriculum in public schools for the masses and an 
enriched and attractive curriculum in private schools for 
the privileged classes? The answer lies at present in the 
power of the American taxpayer. If he chooses to vote 
blindly for retrenchments without thought to the proper 
safeguards of education, he is harming immeasurably the 
children of the poor and middle classes who in the future 
will have to compete with others not only superior in 
wealth but also equipped with an education that embodies 
all those special privileges that are being deplored as too 
extravagant for the public schools. 

The present situation is a test of democracy, and de- 
mocracy will fail if it once relinquishes its strongest and 
most potent power, namely that of a universal education 
and a social structure wherein ability may be found in even 
the most humble home and wherein it may rise above any 
handicaps of class distinction. A pioneer sociologist, Lester 
Ward, placed his faith in this principle of universal educa- 
tion; and a great living philosopher, John Dewey, went 
even farther to show that a universal education was not 
in itself sufficient but necessitated complete and enriched 
curricular offerings as well. 

If the things that contribute to health, to character, to 
happiness, to vocational efficiency, to social adjustment 
are “frills”’ why do the wealthy and exclusive private 
schools feature them in their advertisements? Look at any 
such school advertisements in the monthly magazines and 
see the things that are displayed in bold type. It will be 
found that the things featured are the very educational 
advantages that the public schools are being forced to re- 
linquish. Yet these are the educational activities considered 
necessary to a well rounded preparation for life for the sons 
and daughters of privilege who are going to step into impor- 
tant responsibilities. Are they any less necessary for the 
ambitious and talented boy or girl who has a more humble 
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start? Or are we to let the latter children start life handi- 
capped in education as well as in worldly means? 

If health is necessary to enjoy life, then health instruc. 
tion and practice are necessary. If character is wanted jn 
a nation’s citizens, then the educational activities that | 
teach by right doing rather than by precept are nec 
If happiness is craved by all, then each individual should 
be entitled to his chance to develop his own talents for both 
his vocation and his leisure hours. If these things are go 
then a wide curriculum is needed; and a training in ey 
educational activity that produces these qualities should 
be made available for every American boy and girl, 

Today it has become the popular practice of man 
unfriendly critics of education to shout, “Cut the frills!” 
But what are the “frills?” We would infer that any 
tation of the curriculum to keep up with the changed cop. 
ditions of the times constitutes a “novelty” or frill. Ye 
closer study will reveal that the so-called novelties did not 
come into existence as fads, but rather as the outcome of 
deepseated social and economic changes. At the same time 
it is the supreme duty of education to keep up with these 
changes in order that it may give the coming generation 
the training needed for the new order. 

There were no playgrounds or gymnasiums until the 
crowded conditions of large cities forced taxpayers to pro- 
vide other places than busy streets for piay. Nor were 
games and physical drills introduced until it was evident 
that they were the only practical substitute for the exercise 
that the home could no longer provide the growing boy or 
girl in the form of “chores.” There were no physicians in 
the schools until the principle of germ diseases was dis- 
covered along with the truth that one afflicted child could 
expose scores of others in the school. There were no health 
examinations in schools until it was learned that even the 
slightest physical defects would cause retardation in school 
work and that, apart from the serious result to the indi- 
vidual in permanent health impairment, the cost of “repeat- 
er” children was tremendous. Athletics did not come into 
the schools until the students themselves had tired of haz- 
ing, fighting, and destructive pranks, and made this contti- 
bution to education. There was no emphasis on recreative 
sports and leisure education until the present generation 
was faced with the greatest era of leisure that has ever 
fallen to the lot of any age of mankind. 

It is especially ironical at a time when the Congress of 
the United States is already faced with the necessity of 
providing in some manner for 500,000 jobless and wander- 
ing boys, that critics should propose “that school authori- 
ties relinquish to parents the responsibilities that belong 
to them.” During the war the men who failed to pass the 
physical examinations had for the most part serious de- 
fects which, if given attention during the earlier school 
years, could have been largely eliminated. It is evident 
that not all parents can or will accept responsibilities; and 
it is equally evident also that the American public still 
believes that when parents fail, the state has some duties 
in loco parentis. 

Those writers who grow sentimental in extolling the 
“little red schoolhouse,” and by implication, the “3 R’s” 
are in reality and in all seriousness asking that the children 
return to a pioneer type of education and yet they would 
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consider it a most ridiculous suggestion if they, themselves, 
were asked to return to the pioneer style of living. ; 

Why should the schools be picked out as the only institu- 
tion of modern life and culture to be remolded to an out- 
moded style of living? And, on second thought, are the three 
R’s as necessary as they once were? Should hours be spent 
on handwriting when typewriters are universally used? 
Should hours and hours be spent on arithmetic when adding 
and subtracting machines are found in even the smallest of 
the general stores? Speaking frankly, is it not a good thing 
that man’s inventions have freed him from so many labori- 
ous details that he can begin to improve his mind and his 
character and his health in many ways that have long been 
needed? We can use these hours, previously spent on mere 
routine, to refine man’s latent capacities and interests and 
thereby produce for him a fuller appreciation of the cul- 
tural aspects of life as well as greater ease in the social 
relationships that smooth the road to success in any walk 

f life. 
‘ The old education produced a generation that, consider- 
ing the opportunities available to it, has failed as dismally 
as any generation in the history of mankind. There have 
been wars, hatreds, want in the face of bounty, political 
ineptitude, and general pessimism and gloom. Is this a 
sound argument for going back to the old ways? 

In the political elections the populace demanded a 
change—something new. In the educational elections it is 
just as sound to argue that the new be given a chance. The 
subjects that within the last ten years have been attempt- 
ing to train in the attributes of health, character, successful 
adjustment to life, and happiness are not frills. At a time 
when human spirits have been burnt out with war and 
depression and international hatreds, these newer subjects 
that teach the children happiness and right living are the 
embers of an idealism that has not yet been extinguished; 
embers which, with proper fanning, may yet blaze up to 
imbue the world with a new spirit of humanity. 

The new in education! Let it be given a chance! A new 
era has arisen which needs more than all else the spirit of 
give and take, of good will, of cooperation, of appreciation 
of the intangible qualities of beauty and of character. A 
new social order is needed that will not extol or even con- 
done the cult of Yankee shrewdness, a social order that 
will not seek for technicalities to evade the spirit of “the 
rules,” one that will not laud the “fellow who gets by,” 
one that will not encourage the doctrine of “each fellow 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost.”’ A new order 
is needed that will reward and esteem those individuals 
who live by adjustment to society’s accepted conventions 
instead of those who flaunt them. The old order would say 
that human nature cannot be changed. The new education 
says that it can. For this reason the new education features 
the application of learning to living and the adaptation of 
tomorrow’s citizens to situations that call for group unity 
and common enterprise. 

Our theory of public education rests fundamentally on 
the principle enunciated by Jefferson and written into 
many state constitutions that “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” Freedom in instruction, in speech, in press, in 
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assembly, and in religion—these were the safeguards of 
existence in which our forefathers placed their faith and 
to which they attributed their new born liberty. Now the 
American people are being tested again as to whether they 
shall enjoy the anticipated rights of the great democracy 
which they have founded or whether they shall by their 
own action relinquish these rights and thereby produce a 
caste society in which the children of the masses shall 
receive the meager education of the “little red school- 
house,” and in which the children of wealth shall receive 
in exclusive and completely equipped schools an education 
that includes a totality of opportunities. If this comes true, 
then we are no farther ahead than those European home- 
lands from which our forefathers fled in order to establish 
equal rights and opportunities for all men. 

Today, in the face of great trials, the American people 
are showing the utmost patience and fortitude. Anything 
that offers relief seems welcome and Education should 
sacrifice along with all else to help alleviate the economic 
burden. Yet, with the aid of enlightened opinion and an 
aroused public conscience, we must stop short of the point 
beyond which the sacrifice must be borne by the children. 

It is up to educators to sacrifice, yes; but educators 
must also stand firm that Education with its potential con- 
tributions to the individual and national welfare does not 
stand more than its just share of sacrifice. Similarly, within 
the educational family, the teachers of the newer subjects— 
the arts, the social sciences, the health and physical educa- 
tion programs, and the vocations—must share in the sacri- 
fice; but, at the same time, they must stand firm that 
subjects with such hopeful contributions to future living 
are not called upon to accept more than their just share 
of sacrifice. Let us accept the opprobium of “supereduca- . 
tors” if this means that as a profession we mean to fight 
for a future of progress for the United States of America 
rather than to submit supinely to a future of retrogression. 


HILE generally affected like all 

else by the gloom of the depression, 
there are many signs that physical educ- 
cation will take on new stature when the 
educational crisis is over. In a searching 
scrutiny of subjects singly and comparatively, physical 
education is, if anything, emerging with enhanced prestige. 
For one thing, the careful evaluation of our subject is 
bringing a new understanding on the part of the public. 
Many critics have actually been won over to active sup- 
port when their investigations revealed to them the rich 
and varied objectives of the modern physical education 
program and the important work that it is accomplishing 
in many schools and communities. It has been gratifying to 
find out, also, how friendly most school administrators 
have been. And, within the profession itself, a new con- 
sciousness of the youth, the vigor, and the genuine ability 
of its members has grown up through their quick response 
to the necessity for forceful measures of promotion in the 
face of trial and danger. Physical educators have rallied 
their forces for a determined defense of a cause in which 
they have abiding faith and for a program which they 
deem necessary to the best interests of the children and 
youth of today and the national welfare of the future. 


Understanding 
Brings 
Support 
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Limited Budgets and 
of the Child 


J ILL schools continue to safeguard adequately 

» the physical welfare of children? The answer of 

ine public schools to this question is of vital im- 
poriance to the next generation of American citizens. The 
gradual betterment of health status during the last fifty 
years is attributable in large measure to the improvement 
in the hygiene of the individual and the sanitation of the 
community accomplished by the health program of schools, 
health departments, and other agencies. It is encouraging 
to see that health has not declined with economic well 
being; but if the experience of European countries during 
the World War may be taken as a guide, we must face a 
continuance of the depression with increased anxiety for 
the health of children. 

There is obvious need for a reduction of taxes and yet 
our children are dearer than our dollars. Recent studies by 
the Federal Office of Education indicate that England and 
other European countries with tax burdens appreciably 
heavier than our own have reduced the education and 
school-health services less than we have. The people who 
have children must eventually become as actively inter- 
ested in saving for them a good quality of education as the 
people who have only dollars are interested in saving their 
cash. 

It is not meant to imply that every activity of the pub- 
lic school should not be scrutinized for a possible saving. 
Perhaps we have been too lavish with the opportunities 
that we have offered our children in times of plenty. It is 
easily possible to deprive them of vital needs in time of 
economic depression. 

If each element of the school program is treated upon 
the basis of its importance to the child, then health activ- 
ities will remain. To be sure, the school health program 
came considerably later than instruction in arithmetic but 
it came with a fundamental change in living conditions— 
with cities and small families instead of country life among 
many brothers and sisters. We are not satisfied with the 
twenty-eight-year expectancy of lite of Revolutionary 
days. We demand that the present expectancy of about 
sixty years shall be continued for our children. 

If we should abandon our health program, our city and 
consolidated schools would find themselves presented with 
an epidemic of communicable disease at the beginning of 
each new term as did the city schools prior to 1890. There 
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is a greater need now than ever before for the school to help 
find the physical defects of children and use its good influ- 
ence in securing their correction. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that the health of children is improved by health 
training and instruction in the school, leading to a better 
program of living with reference to food, exercise, rest, 
and other elements of personal hygiene. To take away 
these activities would place a greater, not a lesser economic 
burden upon the community. 

The excitement and pressure of modern life has in- 
creased together with the number of facts children must 
learn and the number of adjustments they must make. 
Every social indication points to the need of physical and 
recreational activity under wise leadership—a physical 
activity program which will develop enjoyment of exercise, 
skill, and the proper mechanical use of the body. 

Our people need play and relaxation more than ever be- 
fore. In the hospitals of the United States there are more 
patients suffering from mental disease than from all other 
diseases combined. At the present rate more public school 
children will go to insane hospitals than will go to college. 
In Massachusetts, nineteen cents of every dollar of state 
tax is spent on the mentally deranged. New York has in- 
creased its expenditure for the insane by 350 per cent in 
the last decade. 

One would not be so absurd as to say that physical edu- 
cation is a specific preventive against insanity but it is 
not far-fetched to say that teaching our people to play 
is one of the few important agencies through which we can 
combat that increasing pressure upon mental and emo- 
tional life. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the relationship between 
play, fair play, and sportsmanship on the one hand and 
crime, greed, class distinction, and social maladjustment 
on the other. The thoughtful individual recognizes that a 
well-organized, efficient, and properly conducted program 
of physical education may be worth all it costs because 
of its contribution to personality, character, social adjust- 
ment, and mental health, to say nothing of its contribution 
to the physical welfare of the child. 


Play is an important agency in promoting physical welfare and wholesome mental attitudes 
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DUCATIONAL history points out what all history 

points out—namely, that nothing remains static. 

We live in an ever changing world, and the dynamic, 
synthetic, and functional concepts of education are re- 
placing what we have thought static, structural, and 
analytical education. Our present reference to student 
“activity” schools, student activities, and the like shows 
just how static education has been, for all other parts of 
the curriculum must have been called “passivities” by 
contrast. The structural concept of education and our 
treatment of the child led us to consider a series of de- 
tached, developed “bricks” which we polished in various 
ways and put into place, thereby gradually constructing 
an educated individual. We did this to train his emotions, 
that to make him skilled, and something else to make him 
cultured. Our water-tight course requirements betray this 
idea. Although the very core of intelligent behavior is in- 
sight, or the seeing of relationships, we have done every- 
thing possible to hide these relationships from the student. 

Function refers to use, to the proper action of anything, 
but our analytical concept of education dismembered the 
child, and further mechanization in the form of the 
platoon school completed the task. Fortunately, the move- 
ment today, based on newer revelations in physics, biology, 
and psychology, is decidedly in the direction of studying 
the individual as a whole. This movement in the direction 
of synthesis might yet impress us with the fact that pri- 
ority attaches to the whole and not its parts—just as we 
know that a football team is something more than an 
aggregate of eleven men. No one has yet pieced together 
elements and found anything which resembles a human 
mind or personality. 

The quantitative, structural concept must be replaced 
by the qualitative, functional concept. The application of 
these principles of synthesis and integration to education 
are imperative, and are being heeded by the best educa- 
tional minds, as our curricular reorganizations will attest. 

Education which violates biological laws leads to con- 
flict and to physical and mental disintegration. Physical 
education has an important part to play in all vital pro- 
cesses which characterize education. Thinking, emotions, 
sentiments, volitions, hopes, aspirations, ideals, even our 
imaginative excursions, are vital processes which go on 
not only in the formal classroom but on the playground, 
in the gymnasium, everywhere. The idea of Miss Jones 
educating Johnny’s “mind” and Mr. Smith educating 
Johnny’s “body” is erroneous, largely because it is based 
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upon the old structural, analytical idea. The final total 
outcome of education is changed conduct, a changed per- 
sonality—new “stimulus value” to one’s community and 
friends. 

Physical education activities are close to the biological 
level, permitting activation of those phylogenetic brain 
patterns which we used to call “instincts” and which some 
psychologists (e.g., Woodworth) now prefer to call “un- 
learned cores” of behavior. To deny their existence, and 
to fail to provide adequate and guided expression for them, 
is to insure our failure with the individual. Our task should 
contribute to the progressive modification of society by 
utilizing the individual’s sensitivity to Goodness, Truth, 
and Beauty—even at the more primitive level of the gym- 
nasium and playground, if you please. 


Some Definitions and Aims 


1. Education.—One hundred educators would likely 
produce one hundred different definitions of education, 
but our biological approach must keep in mind the pro- 
cesses by which the needs of the child are better met. This 
organism is a living whole, and must always be treated as 
such. Education as a “social process of change in the be- 
havior of the human organism” is descriptive and focal. 

The tools making for change are the family, public 
education, and the inorganic world, which call out various 
forms of adaptive behavior as the organism strives to meet 
its needs. All problems of life, and therefore education, 
are in the last analysis social problems, inasmuch as mind 
cannot be divorced from its social setting. Education per- 
force becomes a social concept. The “wholeness” appears 
when it is evident that “priority attaches to the group and 
not to its members” and that there are no aspects of educa- 
tion that are not conditioned by the social group in which 
it takes place. 

In this same sense, we are beginning to realize that in 
reality all psychology is social psychology. Man is a social 
animal because he has an innate capacity for such be- 
havior, gets satisfaction not only from other men but from 
doing things of which other men approve. Men have 
conquered their environment but not themselves. They 
can live in the tropics or the far north, but, some- 
times, not with themselves or their neighbors. All great 
maladjustments are social. That education which does not 
take cognizance of our crying need for social reconstruc- 
tion is artificial education. It fails to aid the student in 
facing reality. 
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If education in general is a process of learning how to 
live, if it aims to shape the whole of life, if education is 
a process of living as well as learning—then the emphasis 
in general education must be placed upon the development 
of healthy mental attitudes, rather than on scholastic 
pedantry. In this age when social reconstruction is the 
crying need, super-intelligence as related to abstractions 
alone is a relatively unimportant quality. We are begin- 
ning to realize that the direction of the mind is more 
important than its progress. 

2. Physical Education—Physical education as a pro- 
cess is an integral part of organized education, concerned 
with the progressive change in behavior originating pri- 
marily from the stimulus of big-muscle activity. The 
term “big-muscle” is used to distinguish physical educa- 
tion activities from other educational activities such as 
dramatics, linguistics, and the like. These big-muscle 
activities arising out of the biological urge to activity- 
first seen in the random movements of the “whole” baby 
in his crib—later become integrated and controlled through 
the process of maturation. This biological activity never 
ceases but carries the individual to higher and higher 
levels. Self-testing stunts of climbing and jumping, games 
and athletics arising from “unlearned cores” that make 
men fight and try for recognition, dancing and rhythms 
arising from expression of the child’s own rhythmical ten- 
dency, and artistic expression in bodily movement—all 
represent some samples of this type. 

Physical education’s chief objective, then, is optimum 
stimulation for response in growth, development, and ad- 
justment. These three are interdependent. Without growth 
there can be no development; without development there 
can be no adjustment. Adjustment is a developmental 
process within the sphere of physical education, for it in- 
cludes: 

(a) Biological adjustment, dependent upon the proper 
functioning of various bodily organs—often termed “or- 
ganic power.” 

(b) Social adjustment, dependent upon the develop- 
ment of social intelligence, or the ability to deal with 
people. The degree of social adjustment depends upon the 
child’s “social stimulus value,” or how he is able to impress 
others and control their responses to him—-an important 
step in self-realization. 

3. Health Education.—Health education has been de- 
nned as the “sum of experiences in school and elsewhere 
which favorably influence habits, attitudes, and knowledge 
relating to individual, community, and racial health.” 

Inasmuch as health as a condition of the human organ- 
ism is usually listed as the first objective of all education, 
it seems logical to assume that all teaching should be con- 
cerned with the health of the students, from the stand- 
point of both theory and practice. Such is usually not the 
case, however. 

Health stands on three legs: (a) Protection; (b) Teach- 
ing; (c) Physical Education. 

Health protection is concerned with adequate medical 
examination and elimination of the strains and drains of 
remediable defects. 

Health teaching refers to the use of ideas, philosophy, 
and the practice of that personal conduct that conserves 
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and promotes health. Action is imperative. We continu- 
ally tell the children how to act, without permitting oppor- 
tunity to act. 

This leads to the third foundation, physical education 
activities. The child is not interested in health as an ab- 
straction, but is tremendously interested in activity. 
Illness prevents activity; therefore the boy will “keep in 
condition” and follow a Spartan regimen to be able to 
“play on the team.” Physical education activities there- 
fore form the chief motives for following those practices 
which make for greatest efficiency. Any health program 
detached from the physical education program is on ex- 
ceedingly unstable grounds, from the standpoint of moti- 
vation. It is through purposes developed in the child’s 
activities that the relationships and significance of the 
conditioning process to those purposes must be made effec- 
tively evident. 


The Relation of Physical Education to Science 


The human body is a great physico-chemical laboratory 
in which take place the processes of the living and the 
non-living world. The child can early be made to see 
that natural science includes: 

1. The world of inorganic nature. 

2. The world of living things. 

3. The world of man, wherein conscious life includes 
processes of thinking, emotions, hopes, ideals, aspirations. 

These last are vital processes, too; and although they 
come naturally they do not come unwittingly nor without 
conscious effort. The child should see just where this 
dividing-line between lower and higher forms of life begins. 
The child is naturally interested in nutrition, growth, 
reproduction, sensibility, and movement—those vital pro- 
cesses which characterize all life, from cabbages to kings 
—but likewise he should come to see and feel his possibil- 
ity for superiority—to realize that, being human, he has 
been given special gifts by Nature. Because of a brain, he 
is able to liberate energy and attain goals which he con- 
sciously sets. He can set definite purposes which appeal 
vitally to him. 

More than half the science taught has valuable health 
education content. Science need not be presented pri- 
marily from the health point of view, but the relationships 
which come near the surface due to the child’s innate 
interest in his own body should be incidentally referred 
to when the occasion is present. 

To the physical education teacher will fall the task of 
constantly pointing out in a systematically incidental man- 
ner some of the important relationships. The physical 
education teacher must be a humanist, with personality 
and knowledge, who can bring these things to bear sug- 
gestively on the youth with whom he is in contact. 

Physical education and science approach each other at 
another vital point. Health, both mental and somatic, 
should be one of the chief outcomes of adolescent educa- 
tion. The aims of mental hygiene and good education are 
the same. The checking of one’s thinking against objec- 
tive facts, the recognition of the difference between imagin- 
ing and feeling and reality, the facing of a definite situ- 
ation, are potent factors in the integration of the 
personality. If the child develops the attitude of trying 
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to find reality, we say that he is in the learning attitude, 
the scientific attitude. The child who has learned in the 
laboratory to correct: his thinking by reference:to facts 
of experience, and who has taught himself on the athletic 
field and playground to face reality, to acquire habits of 
attention and orderly association, to develop wholesome 
interests, to control his emotions and cooperate in a nor- 
mal social group—such a child has largely fulfilled the 
demands for mental health and happiness. He has a back- 
ground for sanity, serenity, and cheerfulness which can 
be measured in terms of persistence long after the school 
period. 


The Relation of Physical Education to the Social Sciences 


Physical education, besides being an art, is both a bio- 
logical and social science. It is an art from the standpoint 
of both producer and consumer—teacher and pupil; as a 
biological science it deals with various phenomena mani- 
fested by living organisms and living matter. Here the 
morphological and physiological considerations of the 
child come in the development of “organic power” or the 
ability to resist fatigue, or, in the large sense, better bio- 
logical adjustment. 

As a branch of social science, it is interested in the 
integration of social groups, and in the well-being of the 
child as a member of the chief social groups in which he 
lives, moves, and has his being. The realization that pri- 
ority does attach to the group and not to its members is 
educationally significant. What the child learns from his 
mates seems to stay, for his satisfactions are determined 
by the values which his group attaches to them. On the 
other hand, the teacher’s instructions often fall off with 
the greatest ease. Many times, the most vital part of edu- 
cation is that transacted between one student and another, 
and not between faculty and student. 

Socialization of school children does not, therefore, come 
out of books. Social attitudes are developed solely by 
training in social situations which call out these attitudes. 
Let the child become interested in his fellows, work, play, 
and cooperate with them, and certain mental attitudes 
are developed which act as selective agents to control his 
behavior in his group relations. 

The social studies impart information and emphasize 
the universal destructiveness of jealousies, war, non-co- 
operation, and like social errors; but the larger social 
consciousness of the child will come only when there is a 
coordination between thinking, feeling, and action—so 
characteristic of the team physical education activities in 
their proper setting. The classroom often tells only what 
the student thinks; the athletic field tells what he thinks, 
feels, and does. 

Integration in the social group is at a relatively high 
level in the team games, when each individual fills that 
position in which he can perform best. Cooperation is for 
a common goal. These statements are dependent, of course, 
upon the stimulus-value of the physical education teacher. 
He may be just as responsible for negative as for positive 
responses, depending upon the reactions his own traits 
tend to elicit. 

By the gradual and proper combination of abstractions 
with direct experience, in his own and other social groups, 
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the child should feel at home in the world and become 
linked to his community in significant and satisfying ways 
so that he will have a sense of fundamental unity with his 
fellows. 

Physical education activities are important to this end, 
because the child has strong dynamic interest in activities. 
Physical education activities are the most universal and 
spontaneous in the natural social relationships of children, 
and the time engaged in them is great. All factors that 
the social studies touch in abstraction have at least a 
miniature counterpart on the playground; for in play the 
child exhibits all types of human behavior that can be iso- 
lated. 

Man made the school, God made the playground. Before letters 
were invented or books or governesses discovered, the neighbors’ 
children, the outdoor life, the fists and the wrestling sinews, the old 
games (the oldest things in the world), the bare hill, the clean river 
—these were education; and now, though Xenophon and sums be- 
come obsolete, these are and remain. Horses and marbles, the group 
of boys beside the school-boy fire, the hard blows given and the hard- 
er ones received—these educate mankind. 


The Relation of Physical Education to Art 


Our debt to ancient Greece is enormous. To this all 
scholars subscribe. Five hundred years of training in 
gymnastics and rhetoric prepared the way for the Great 
Age of Athens. Greek life was an active life. Greek edu- 
cation was based on activity. Greek life represented that 
happy balance between motor learning, ideational learn- 
ing, and the affective components of both that makes 
philosophers. 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, sculptor and Director of Physi- 
cal Education at the University of Pennsylvania, points 
out the relationships between his two professions by 
stating that: 


The art of the teacher of physical education is just as real as that 
of the musician or the practitioner of the graphic art The medium 
he uses is the body of his pupil, and with it he plays the melody of 
rhythm or portrays the picture of plastic beauty. The perfect rhythm 
of the measure in a dance, the accurate timing of a gymnastic feat, 
the thrifty but timely muscular effort of the trained boxer and wrest 
ler, the accuracy and perfection of a catch, picked from the air at an 


apparently impossible distance and giving the highest thrill of emo 
tion in a football or baseball game, all of these are the rare master 
pieces of athletic action. 

In Greek art athletic youths in action were represented 
side by side with the players of the flute and lyre. It was 
all a part of their daily education. Integration—that over- 
worked word—comes in here again. These activities were 
not separated one from the other by a high wall, but 
youth contributed creatively and the contacts of life were 
real and wholesome. Breaking records was secondary; a 
philosophy of life, a unity of viewpoint, was all important. 
Life itself was art. The artist attitude was the predom- 
inant one; value was placed on activities for their own 
sake and not for their extrinsic rewards. 

What it amounts to in a physical education program 
for boys is learning to like and dislike the right things, 
coming face to face with the necessity for a decision about 
values other than those concerned with football. Physical 
education to the Greek—at least to Plato—meant this 
very thing: true philosophical insight, or in other words, 


1 Bagehot, re-quoted from F. E. Bolton, Everyday Psychology for 
Teachers, p. 16. New York: Scribners’ Sons, 1923. 
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wisdom. Regardless of whether the subject matter was 
music, physical education, or science, if they could sub- 
serve this purpose they were justified in his curriculum. 
Today we refer to these as attitudes, determining tenden- 
cies, concomitant learnings. 

As in the Greek gymnasium of old, peripatetic teaching 
by the physical director can take place in the pool, on 
the field, the shower-room—anywhere. The classroom has 
limitations unknown to the scope to which the aesthetic 
principles may be applied in the production of skill. The 
skill, then, is important for other reasons. The concomi- 
tart attitude here is the end-result. This increased sensi- 
tivity to beauty (if it be the aesthetic attitude which is 
evoked) will enable the subject to consciously decide 
between two later conflicting motives and choose the 
higher rather than the lower, because it appeals to him 
as more satisfying. 


- The Relation of Physical Education to Guidance 


In terms of science, predictability is dependent upon 
understandability. Whatever our philosophical bases of 
education may be, we must realize that one of the chief 
functions of the school is to adjust the child more satis- 
factorily to an ever increasingly complex society. This 
includes vocational adjustment, of course. 

Since every child is a physiological and psychological 
law unto himself, adjustment or the prediction of what 
situations will make the individual happiest and most 
efficient depend upon knowing quite definitely just where 
and how he differs from others. His deviation from the 
mean or average of his group in such variables as phy- 
sique, intellect, basal metabolism, “drives,” strength of 
emotional responses, mechanical and social ability, and a 
host of others is an important factor in determining just 
where society will tend to place him in the group. 

This raises the question as to how we are going to find 
out just how much and at what point each individual 
differs. Good guidance work is dependent upon knowing 
this quite definitely. Reliable techniques are gradually 
evolving. 

At present in the junior high school most guidance 
work is done by a classroom teacher who, admittedly, 
does not know the boy. A study in progress by the writer 
seems to bear this out quite definitely. In most schools a 
child’s record after eight years is represented by so much 
red and black ink, with no idea of why he is successful 
or why he has failed. Cumulative records have a potential 
contribution to this end. 

In the old days, the rural school-teacher had _ lived 
among the families of her pupils and got to know her 
children as social beings in a natural environment, in 
school and out. Although her knowledge was subjective 
and unrecorded, it was real and of great value. With the 
development of the city, the large school and the ‘“ma- 
chinery” of education, where the specialized teacher sees 
the pupil for one period a day at most, vital personal 
contacts are lost. Who now knows the child as a whole 
well enough to help him direct his own growth intelli- 
gently? Quantitative evidence seems to show that the 
teacher of physical education knows the boy as a whole 
infinitely better than the classroom teacher. 
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Some reasons for this are: 

1. The teacher of physical education has the child for 
a consecutive period, sometimes of six years. 

2. His contacts are in those situations where the child 
is a “free agent.”’ In play inhibitions are largely absent. 
In games the broad range of emotions and social impulses 
that are aroused gives numerous ‘“‘conduct situations” in 
which behavior patterns are objectively observed in real 
situations. 

3. The physical education teacher considers the child 
as a psycho-biological unit, and not merely as a “cerebral 
cortex’”’—a learning-machine. The social contact between 
the teacher and the pupil is a close one. 

4. Studies of Wickman’ and Yourman show definitely 
that the classroom teacher tends to consider those chil- 
dren who affect the teaching situations as problems. The 
ideal student is the introvert who always has his lessons, 
stays in at recess to erase the board. From the standpoint 
of mental hygiene ‘‘the teacher selects children who are 
problems”; whereas the mental hygienist and teacher of 
physical education select children with problems. 

The very child who exhibits “ideal” behavior in the 
classroom often shows complete maladjustment on the 
play field and in the social group. Intelligence tells what 
he can do; instinct and emotional equipment tell what 
he will do. 

In the face of evidence accumulating, it appears that 
the teacher of physical education should spend consider- 
able of his time in guidance work. The good teacher has 
always done this in an incidental and unofficial manner; 
but with the development of cumulative records and the 
realization that an individual is more than the sum of his 
personality traits, some one is needed to interpret intelli- 
gently the relation and function of each trait in the whole 
personality. Woodworth gives this implication in his state- 
ment, ‘““The personality is not a mere sum of traits, but an 
organized whole, a gestalt.” * 

Finally, since there are no aspects of personality that 
are not conditioned by the social group in which the child 
lives, personality is a social concept. The teacher of phy- 
sical education must contact the home and parents of the 
child. He must notice on the play field how the feelings 
and attitudes of others affect the child; how he considers 
others’ needs; how he accepts group ideals; and how his 
social responses change as a result. Recent evidence seems 
to show that in the school situation the child is known 
best by his own colleagues, next best by the physical 
director, and least by his classroom teacher. 

It seems, therefore, from the standpoint of diagnostic 
and remedial teaching related to the development of social 
intelligence, that the physical education situation offers 
the best opportunity to have the child learn to deal with 
others. 

The child’s ability to manipulate other people is an 
important variable to know when guidance is considered; 
likewise his ability to manipulate tools and his ability to 
manipulate abstractions. In the two latter fields, our tests 

(Continued on Page 68) 

2 Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: 

Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 247 pages. 


3 R. S. Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of Psychology, p. 98. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1931. 
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Representative Cases Needing Correction 


of Posture Habits and Improvement in Muscle Tone 


By 


JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 


In charge of Individual Physical Educatior 


o6 REPARATION for worthy use of leisure time” is 
one of the maxims which is receiving special em- 
phasis today in physical education. It is not a new 

maxim: it is merely receiving re-emphasis, as the con- 
ditions of the times demand. Along with this maxim should 
go another-—development of the body to its aesthetic 
maximum. In actual practice the two principles dovetail. 
When a person has the ideal of aesthetic development for 
himself, he has an urge to take part in the activities which 
he thinks will help him to achieve that ideal. He will spend 
much of his leisure time in striving to accomplish his end, 
and, in so doing, will increase his physical and psycho- 
logical health. He will use his leisure time worthily. 

It is hard to understand how some exponents of physi- 
cal education can advocate a broad activity program for 
psychological and emotional growth and fail to recognize 
the values to the individual of a beautiful, well-built body. 
Every instructor of physical education must constantly 
bear in mind that the medium with which he works is the 
human body, and must endeavor to help each body to 
develop symmetrically and beautifully. That is not “cor- 
rective” physical education, nor even “preventive” physi- 
cal education; it is plain, honest, straight-forward physical 
education. The problem for most teachers of physical edu- 
cation is one of emphasis rather than of material. If 
properly directed, most of the activities in an acceptable 
program of physical education will assist in the develop- 
ment of sound bodies. 

Fortunately, it is possible to outline an activity pro- 
gram for each age group which will satisfy the biological 
and psychological needs of the great majority of pupils. 
No set of activities can be found, however, to serve all 
children alike. Therein lies a serious problem. Some chil- 
dren need individual attention in physical education as 
they do in all education. So long as a person has his own 
psychological and physical hazards he will need his own 
activity program to offset them. 


HIS short paper presents a few of the cases which have 

reported to one department of individual physical edu- 
cation in one year from one city school. They are repre- 
sentative of the types of individual problems to be found 
in every school. As will be noted from the pictures, the 
results vary. As will also be noted, the pictures were not 
taken under standard conditions of light and distance, 
nor were they graded. Neither factor is essential, and both 
have their disadvantages. 

At each occasion the child was told to stand quietly to 
have his picture taken. The second pictures may show 
nothing more than learned positions, you will say. The 
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answer tc such a comment is that posture must be judged 
as all school subjects are judged. When a child learns to 
write an acceptable composition the English teacher is 
satisfied, and her work is judged commendable, although 
everyone knows that the child frequently lapses from that 
standard of prose. It is so in every branch of learning. 
To know the right procedure is the first essential. Then 
practice can function to condition the desired reaction 
patterns. 

Improvement in posture is a long, tedious learning 
process for some children. Why, then, does acceptable 
posture come naturally for other children? It is because 
acceptable posture is the result of tone in certain muscles 
and lack of tension in others. The postural tone is con- 
ditioned by certain psychological and physical factors, 
and is the result of reflexes. If instructors in individual 
physical education would make a sincere effort to dis- 
cover how these reflexes can be conditioned they might 
contribute a little more speedily to the improved appear- 
ance of boys and girls, and thus to their greater satisfac- 
tions and happiness. 

The description which accompanies each of the follow- 
ing illustrations is very brief, but it suggests the proced- 
ures which appeared to be most helpful in each individual 
case. 

Figure 1. This little kindergarten girl was under 
observation for only two months, and reported for indi- 
vidual physical education only twice a week. At first she 
appeared excessively shy. She had been unaccustomed to 
take part enthusiastically in any form of organized 
physical education in the school program. The activities 
chosen for her in the ‘corrective’ gymnasium were as 
simple as skipping, and climbing up and down the stall 
bars, and pretending to be a dog, cat, or rabbit. (See dis- 
cussion below.) She was permitted to go without clothes 
when she wished. A child who had learned to stand very 
well was offered as a model, but very little formalized in- 
struction in how to stand was given. The things to note 
in the second picture are the improved position of the 
feet, the improved abdominal wall, and the easy position. 

Figure 2. The child in Figure 2 is in the great army 
of the apartment bred, and, although she is more than 
four years old, her abdomen in the first picture looks like 
that of an infant. She has had very little stair climbing 
or free romping. On the day that the second picture was 
taken she got a notion about how to stand, which involved 
a strange, unnatural distribution of body weights, but 
not forcible contraction of the abdominal wall. The ab- 
dominal wall was being retracted without conscious effort. 
The forced position is to be regretted in the record for it 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
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was a temporary, notional attitude which did not persist. 
Since it is against our policy to tell a child how to stand 
at the time a picture is being taken, the particular record 
has to stand. 

Figure 3. The child in Figure 3 is the elder sister of 
the tot in Figure 2. An easy standing position with a 
much improved abdominal wall will be noticed in the 
second picture. With these little girls we emphasized re- 
laxing, for we wanted them to get the feeling of being 
loose before we began to give them any training for a 
better way to stand. And, since we wanted to aim at a 
correction of the “infantile”? abdominal walls, we started 
them early on creeping—advocated by Klapp of Germany. 
We introduced the play element into the creeping by sug- 
gesting that they imitate dogs, and cats, and rabbits. The 
purpose in so doing was to interest the children so that 
they would creep some at home in their play time each 
day. They were urged to climb up and down the stall 
bars as much as possible and to hang, for in the hanging 
position abdominal walls are contracted. Creeping and 
climbing will use the trunk muscles in such a way as to 
permit the training of natural reflexes involved in abdom- 
inal retraction and spinal extension. Then we urged them 
to walk on the balance beams. Little children do not have 
very good balance, but I am quite sure that it should be 
trained as early as possible. Then we urged them to skip, 
letting their arms hang as they would. Skipping will en- 
courage buoyancy of spirit and use of all the muscles that 
bring about extension in the body. We gave them very 
little formal instruction as to how to stand. 

Figure 4. Figures 3 and 4 are of the same child. A 
birth injury had resulted in limitation of motion in the 
right shoulder joint and a slight flexion contraction in the 
right elbow. Under doctor’s orders she was given massage 
and passive exercise, as well as strenuous active exercises, 
including clapping of the hands in all possible positions. 
It was impossible for her to slap her hands together behind 
her back in October. Before the end of the term of lessons, 
however, she was able to clasp them in this position. The 
improvement in the arm condition is very gratifying, as 
noted by comparing the position of the hands in the two 
pictures. Still she will need continued help and stimu- 
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lation, if contractures are to be offset, and if the right 
arm is to develop as the left. 

Figure 5. The boy in Figure 5 made a very poor im- 
pression when he was first examined. He was extremely 
shy and did not articulate well enough to make himself 
understood. He clung to his mother and was encouraged 
with difficulty to perform the very simplest movements. 
In October his abdominal wall was extremely atonic, and 
shortly after he was first observed he was subjected to an 
appendectomy because of a single, acute “attack.” His 
mother reported, with satisfaction, that they hurried him 
to the hospital so rapidly that the appendix was removed 
before there was any inflammation around it. Is it 
possible that there was no need for an operation? The 
operation did have at least one good effect, however. It 
stimulated an improvement in health habits which would 
otherwise have been almost impossible of achievement. 
The fear of adhesions drove the parents and child to a 
thorough muscle training. The posture shown by the May 
picture is but one indication of the physical and psycho- 
logical improvement in this case. The activities used for 
this child were the same as those used for the little girls 
in Figures 1, 2, and 3. Of course the hanging exercises were 
given late in the season. 
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Figure 6. Figure 6 shows a wealthy, penthouse child. 
The factors important in his habitual poor carriage in 
October were: first, the fact that he never walked up and 
down stairs or to and from school because of the mechan- 
ical “advantages” of this age—elevators and automobiles; 
second, very expensive clothes, with heavy trousers sus- 
pended by buttons to a sturdy blouse hanging from a 
tight neck band pulled forward by a four-in-hand tie well 
clasped into position; third, failure to understand what 
doing something for oneself means. It was not difficult to 
inspire the child to improve, however, and the March 
picture shows a quite habitual standing position at that 
time. In school during the winter he took an active part 
in the physical education program for the first time in 
his life, and did hanging and creeping exercises in the 
“corrective” gymnasium, as well as stunts and adapta- 
tions from formal gymnastics. He walked up and down 
the lowest flight of stairs in the apartment house. His 
family has bought him a sidewalk bicycle and a rowing 
machine of his own, although he still must wear the 
“best,” most expensive clothes. Because this boy has had 
awakened in him a real urge to have a fine body, we may 
expect no slump to his apathetic carriage of October, 1931. 

Figures 7 and 8. The girls in Figures 7 and 8 are 
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Fig. 9 
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representative of a very grave problem in body condition- 
ing. Neither child, according to their mothers, ever did 
any creeping as an infant. Note the abdominal walls in 
the October pictures. In the March pictures other errors 
are still apparent, but the abdominal walls are much im- 
proved without forced retraction. Their exercise program 
during the winter was varied, but much emphasis was 
placed upon Klapp’s creeping exercises. In the four- 
legged position the lower abdominal wall is reflexly con- 
tracted and all the muscles of the trunk work strenuously 
but without strain. 

Figure 9. The November picture in Figure 9 shows 
a very sullen little girl. Nobody liked her and she did not 
like anybody. Somehow she was appealed to by the idea 
of becoming more attractive. It is not too fanciful to sug- 
gest that she may have figured out for herself that if she 
could look better she would be more popular. With a 
little stimulation and praise she became very cooperative. 
The March picture shows a child making a great effort to 
please, but it cannot show her change in attitude toward 
her school work and her companions. It does give a sug- 
gestion of her gain in vitality. 

Figures 10 and 11. Figures 10 and 11 are of girls who 
were willing to stand well in October, but who did not 
know how to do so. In many respects their October 
pictures look much alike, but fail to reveal one striking 
difference. The young lady in Figure 10 needed little in- 
struction, whereas her companion in Figure 11 needed 
hours of fairly strenuous individual exercise to strengthen 
her erector spinae muscles, and a great deal of studied 
practice before a mirror to help her get the “feel” of a 
better alignment of body parts. Even cases that look quite 
similar must be handled individually. 

Figure 12. The high school pupil in Figure 12 shows 
what can be achieved even when active interest and 
cooperation are lacking. For nine years the school authori- 
ties had been recommending periodically to her family 
that some attention be given her back because of pro- 
gressing scoliosis, but no one seemed to care how she 
looked until this year. On the child’s part a defense 
mechanism developed: anything she did was correct. If 
an examiner commented on her sunken chest, for instance, 
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that condition was desirable, and just what she wanted. 
We showed her pictures of beautiful bodies and tried to 
make her see that her body could not be compared favor- 
ably with any of them. She never verbally agreed with 
our point of view. She never acknowledged any great en- 
thusiasm for the work except that she came regularly 
without urging and was always courteous when she left. 
Her attitude was something like this, “I'll do what you 
ask me to do while I’m with you. It is up to you to prove 
your point that my body can be improved.”’ She made no 
more effort in the second picture than in the first, but 
when she saw the two together she actually smiled, and 
seemed delighted. The battle is won. She sees that she can 
improve, and that fact is the stimulus she needs to make 
a continued effort. She had become fatalistic, I believe, 
therefore her lack of interest. During the months between 
the pictures she had the type of exercises that you would 
classify as formal, plus self correction before a triplex 
mirror. 

Figures 13 and 14. The girls in Figures 13 and 14 
show what can be done in a few months to offset a de- 
veloping scoliosis. The compensation in both cases is 
fairly satisfactory, and the girls claimed at the end of the 
season that the ‘‘corrected” position was more comfort- 
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able than any other. They had learned to assume it first 
before a mirror. It is our experience that a position which 
has been arrived at consciously and maintained period- 
ically until reflex pathways are established will persist. 
The exercises suggested for these two cases were all sym- 
metrical ones, with an emphasis upon exercises done in 
the back and face lying positions and in the four-legged 
position. 

Figure 15. Figure 15 presents a most serious case. 
The girl is not inactive athletically, although she is not 
a star performer. Her clothes have not contributed to her 
poor standing position. Nor is she of low mentality. The 
history of her case reveals several psychological malad- 
justments, and much tension. The curve of her spinous 
processes, as pictured in October, is shown by the dotted 
line. Her dorsal curve was definitely projected into the 
lumbar region. It is one type of antero-posterior malad- 
justment which needs particular attention, because it is 
so common, in varying degrees, among the high school 
girls of today. The curve of her spine in May, 1932, is far 
from the ideal, but there has been some permanent im- 
provement. She could not slump in May into an attitude 
as “‘bad” as the one she maintained habitually in October. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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ccomplishments 


URING the past decade there have been two out- 
standing accomplishments in physical education. 
First, administratively, the development of phys- 
ical education as an integral part of education and as a 
vital subject in the school curriculum has been definite. 
Second, functionally, the development of physical educa- 
tion as a way of education with programs under trained 
teachers that have educational objectives and worth-while 
outcomes has been rapid. Physical education programs 
now are better organized, graded, based on individual 
needs, and follow educational procedures. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enumerate material 
achievements. They have been many. For instance, there 
has been an outstanding increase in the number of indoor 
and outdoor facilities. During the past five years almost 
every new junior and senior high school has been built 
with gymnasium facilities. In Delaware, no junior or sen- 
ior high school can be built, by state ruling, without a 
gymnasium. Many cities like Detroit, Wilmington, Gary, 
Des Moines, Evansville, and others have play rooms or 
gymnasiums in practically every elementary school. En- 
couraging figures also demonstrate the rapid growth in 
the number and size of outdoor athletic fields and play- 
grounds. There are many elementary schools with four 
acres; many junior high schools with ten or more acres; 
and many senior high schools with fifteen or more acres. 
Statistics show a large growth in the number of well 
trained, certified teachers. Also, there has been a remark- 
able growth in time allotment. 

However, the main purpose here is not to outline these 
quantitative criteria but rather to state briefly the pro- 
gress that has been made in physical education to put it 
on a real educational basis. We shall state the advances 
that have been made in health and physical education as 
a way of education and a part of the school system. In 
brief, this paper will be an analysis of the qualitative 
accomplishments in physical education. 


INCE 1920 school administrators—superintendents and 
principals—-have recognized physical education as an 
integral part of the curriculum. They have done much to 
put physical education into education. Likewise the physi- 
cal education teacher has done his part by putting educa- 
tion into physical education. So there has been much 
progress in these two directions. 

Superintendents and principals, as school administra- 
tors, have done much in the following five ways: 

1. They have provided adequate indoor and outdoor 
facilities so that a real educational program in physical 
education may be possible. It is recognized that a gym- 
nasium is a classroom just as much as any other room. A 
good classroom is most helpful in making possible a good 
program. It is also recognized that playgrounds and ath- 
letic fields are laboratories in social behavior, training in 
character education, and in emotional control. Therefore 
the playground is as much a laboratory as is the physics 
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or chemistry laboratory. Figures and statistics at great 
length could be quoted of instances from different cities 
and towns showing the real accomplishments in securing 
adequate facilities. 

2. More and more, sufficient time allotment has been 
granted. Thirty minutes a day is the average in elementary 
schools; four periods a week is the average in junior high 
schools; and three periods a week in senior high schools. 
A daily period in all grades has been recommended by 
different national education groups. The Sixth Year Book 
of the Department of Superintendence recommends a 
daily period. In many junior and senior high schools there 
is a daily period. 

3. There has been definite progress in the employment 
by the school administrator of well trained, certified 
teachers. We have better trained teachers. We have better 
teacher-training institutions with more effective programs. 
Special certification standards have been set up by differ- 
ent states. No longer is a two- or three-year course 
sufficient. Today practically every teacher of physical 
education has a B.S. degree. With better trained teachers 
has come, as a consequence, better programs. The phys- 
ical education teacher is not a specialist but an educator 
trained in teaching methods. Programs are based upon 
sound pedagogy and proper educational technique. The 
achievement in the training and employment of better 
trained teachers has been remarkable, especially during 
the past five years. 

4. Credit is now being given for health and physical 
education. In some places it counts (a) for promotion, (b) 
for graduation, (c) as one of the criteria in the accrediting 
of high schools, and (d) for college entrance credit. There 
have recently been very definite accomplishments in this 
direction throughout the country. 

5. There has been recognition for physical education as 
an integral subject in the curriculum. In some places it is 
the last subjeet to be scheduled, but there has been a grow- 
ing tendency, especially in the junior and senior high 
schools of our cities, to schedule health and physical edu- 
cation programs first. This has been convenient both in 
curriculum making and in program scheduling. 

Just as the administrator in the past ten years has pro- 
vided the above five criteria essential to the job of putting 
physical education into education, so at the same time the 
physical educator has been well performing his part of the 
contract by putting more education into physical educa- 
tion. He has accomplished this by (1) organizing bette1 
programs, (2) grading his programs, (3) basing the pro- 
grams upon educational procedures, and (4) aiming to 
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get very definite results. We shall discuss these briefly 
later. They are being fully developed and discussed in a 
series of six articles in the Mind and Body magazine, start- 
ing this year with the January number. 


T IS impossible to enumerate in detail the many funda- 

mental accomplishments and advancements made by 
physical education in the direction of better programs with 
educational content and significance. However, a few of 
the outstanding achievements to date are as follows: 

1. A broader and better conception of the scope and the 
field of activities of the health and physical education pro- 
gram. Unfortunately too many people still think of it in 
terms of exercise and formal gymnastics—this is wrong. 
Also, many think of it as competition in athletics—this 
is also wrong. Physical education is not physical culture 
and is not concerned with the building of muscles and the 
making of strong men. Physical education is not physical 
training—through coaches and trainers concerned with 
the making of champions, performers, acrobats, and dumb 
bell swingers. Its purpose is not education of the physical, 
but rather education through the physical. It is a way 
of education, through many activities such as games, 
sports, gymnastics, and rhythms, and it aims for (a) 
organic growth, (b) neuro-muscular skill, (c) recreational 
attitudes for the wise use of leisure, and (d) citizenship 
and character training through sportsmanship. Physical 
education teachers are not just gymnasts nor coaches nor 
trainers, but are educators using their activities as tools 
to accomplish the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education. 
Perhaps this has been one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments during the past six years and it has come because 
of the better-trained teacher. This recognition of physical 
education as a part of education has come with the new 
physiology and psychology which definitely show the 
close relationship between mind and body. We think with 
our muscles and nerves as well as with our brain. Modern 
education is concerned with the education of the whole 
man. As the Greeks realized, the whole man cannot be 
educated in mind alone. This conception of preparing the 
whole child has done much to bring a better appreciation 
of the educational significance of the modern physical 
education program. 

2. Another great achievement has been in the direction 
of recognition that physical education is not just a subject 
in the curriculum but one of the major administrative 
units in the proper functioning of a modern school system. 
To date there are five great sections or sectors in modern 
education. These are: (a) the academic subjects—the 
tools of learning, (b) the sciences, (c) the vocational sub- 
jects, (d) the art subjects, and (e) health and physical 
education. Each one of these subjects has a curriculum 
of its own. For instance, in the academic sector are read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, history, and geography; in the 
sciences are nature study, biology, physics, chemistry, and 
physiology; and in the fifth sector there is a wide variety 
of subject matter such as plays, games, sports, athletics, 
rhythms, gymnastics, and correctives. No modern system 
of education for 1933 is complete without all these five. 
In the pioneer days before 1860 there was only the one 
sector, viz., the academic, but after the war in 1870, when 
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America became an agricultural and manufacturing nation, 
it was necessary to include the sciences. In 1900, when 
she became an industrial nation, it was necessary to pro- 
vide for the vocational training. Likewise since 1920, due 
to the high-powered, industrial, mechanized civilization 
which has created a series of new American diseases such 
as physical, mental, and nervous breakdowns, health and 
physical education has become a necessary part of the 
administration of the complete curriculum necessary to 
educate the whole child. 

Health and physical education is not a new subject— 
it is a very old subject. In the fifth century in Greece, at 
the time of Pericles, when art, drama, and literature flour- 
ished, there were practically only two subjects in the 
curriculum, viz., rhythms and gymnastics. Physical educa- 
tion from the beginning has had a major place in the 
writings of all educational leaders. Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, 
Locke, Rousseau, Herbart, Froebel, and Pestalozzi have 
placed great emphasis on physical education activities. 
So, in the history and philosophy of education, physical 
education, in its best sense, has always had a noble and 
well recognized place. So, in the second place, one of the 
outstanding accomplishments of recent years has been 
the recognition not only of physical education as a sub- 
ject in the curriculum but also as a big administrative unit 
in the field of education. 

3. Perhaps the most significant, outstanding achieve- 
ment during the past year has been the better training of 
teachers. Standards of training have been perfected. Certi- 
fication requirements have been set up. Universities have 
increased their staffs and have given better programs. 
Physical educators are taught as teachers with definite re- 
quirements in education running all the way from fifteen 
to twenty-five semester hours. Within recent years prac- 
tically every physical education teacher has had a definite 
academic degree—usually a B.S. in science or a B.S. in 
Education. Many physical education teachers have Mas- 
ters’ degrees and a goodly number have Doctors’ degrees. 
There is perhaps no single group of teachers that are con- 
tinuing, in larger numbers, graduate work. They are being 
trained as teachers, not specialists. They are being well 
trained in the basic sciences of biology, anatomy, and phys- 
iology. 

4. Another outstanding accomplishment has been the 
development of certification standards by the State De- 
partments of Education. These standards refer to three 
groups: (a) the major full-time teacher, (b) the minor or 
part-time teacher, and (c) the training of the classroom 
teacher. 

5. It isa very fine sign of progress that superintendents 
and principals are employing these trained teachers. No 
longer is the specialist or the coach who is without educa- 
tional training able to receive employment. People who 
coach or undertake special parts of the big broad program 
are now pursuing their academic preparation. Coaches are 
full-time members of the faculty and have degrees. 

6. Another healthy sign of accomplishment is that the 
big broad program of health and physical education is now 
being taught. In the past, unfortunately, some schools had 
just a gymnastic program; some had just an athletic pro- 
gram; some had just an informal play program; and others 
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indulged in correctives and gymnastics. Today, however, 
superintendents and principals are demanding that the 
physical education teacher be interested in the total pro- 
gram which is concerned with (a) health education, (b) 
physical education, (c) athletics, (d) recreation, and (e) 
safety. Superintendents in cities like New York, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, etc., are hiring directors 
who will promote this large, broad program that concerns 
the physical welfare and well-being of the boys and girls. 
Presidents of universities and colleges are likewise seeking 
directors who will have charge of (a) the intercollegiate 
program, (b) the intramural program, (c) the prescribed 
program, and (d) the teacher-training program. 

7. Another outstanding accomplishment is that, more 
and more, programs are being built around definite objec- 
tives seeking specific outcomes. There has been a marked 
improvement in physical education courses of study. All 
of these are based upon modern principles of curriculum 
making. Physical education teachers are using educational 
techniques in their teacher training. Today programs are 
graded, progressive, and significant. The objectives are no 
longer designed to train expert parallel-bar performers or 
acrobats on the mats or fast runners on the track or foot- 
ball punters on the gridiron, but rather the programs use 
activities as tools to achieve (a) health, (b) better social 
behavior, and (c) recreational leisure-time attitudes, and 
(d) character training. Today calisthenics are not being 
used purely for exercise but rather for health, for posture, 
and organic growth. Tumbling is not used to train acrobats 
but rather to develop neuro-muscular skills and better body 
building. Plays and games and sports are not used merely 
for the amusement and entertainment of the students but 
also to create attitudes that will carry over into the wise 
use of leisure in later life. Athletics, more and more, are 
being used as a tool of learning whereby emotional con- 
trol and character-training can be achieved through better 
sportsmanship. The slogan is now, not more sports for 
sports’ sake, but more sports for sportsmanship sake. 

8. Progress has been made in better organized, worth 
while programs. Classes now begin on time. Through 
better organization of roll-call and organization prelimin- 
aries much time is saved and there is no waste motion. It 
is now possible in a forty-five-minute period to have thirty 
minutes of worth while activities for 100 per cent partici- 
pation. The slogan, “A game for every boy and girl and 
every boy and girl in a game” is being put into practice. 
Intramural programs seeking mass participation are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Daily, weekly, monthly, and sea- 
sonal programs that give real organization and have a pur- 
pose and meaning are now in vogue. There has been a vast 
improvement in better organization of activity periods, 
although much is yet to be attained. In the past we wasted 
a great deal of time in dressing before and after gymnasium 
periods. We taught all the boys and girls in all the grades 
the same thing. Today, however, our schedules are defin- 
itely a part of a well laid plan that has definite objectives 
and outcomes to be achieved. 

9. Real progress has been made in grading physical 
education programs. Other subjects are graded, so the bet- 
ter and newer trained physical educator is grading pro- 
grams in his field. These graded programs are based upon 
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definite measures as to skills and abilities of the pupil. 
Physical education is proud of its experts in the fields of 
tests and measurements. We have real leaders in this field 
who have helped much to grade programs. Some of them 
are Cozens, McCloy, Brace, Rogers, Lloyd, and McCurdy. 

10. Real progress is rapidly being made today in the 
building of programs adapted to individual needs. Much 
more can be done and much more will be done if this 
economic crisis does not prevent school administrators 
from employing the best trained teachers. The develop- 
ment of programs graded and based upon individual needs 
necessitates trained leaders. 

11. Real progress has recently been made in the use 
of educational procedures and techniques. The physical 
education teacher is now taking many courses in educa- 
tion. In some states the certification standards demand 
twenty-four hours of education. Many of our teacher-train- 
ing institutions have outlined splendid practice-teaching 
courses. In most modern, up-to-date institutions physical 
education students have three years of practice teaching, 
starting with the sophomore year. 

12. Real progress has been made in getting definite 
achievements or results from the program. More and more, 
an effort is being made to see to it that we know definitely 
that we have attained better posture; that better health 
follows as a result of our teaching; that there is body 
building and -neuro-muscular skill training and achieve- 
ment; that students are acquiring better attitudes toward 
leisure-time recreational pursuits. 


HE real object of this paper, as we have already stated, 

is to recite this qualitative growth and achievement in 
physical education rather than to give a quantitative recital 
of accomplishments in the way of buildings, facilities, 
time allotment, etc. We could proceed at great length t 
give citations of this growth through illustrations and sta- 
tistics. For instance, in 1918 only eleven states had phys- 
ical education laws and only four states had state directors. 
In 1932, thirty-six states representing 90 per cent of the 
population have laws; thirty-two states, representing 80 
per cent of the population, have laws and courses of study; 
and twenty states, representing 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation, have laws, courses of study, and, what is more 
important, state directors of health and physical educa- 
tion. In 1918, it was roughly estimated that there were 
10,000 physical education teachers in our universities, 
colleges, private and public schools; now there are approx- 
imately 20,000. Some states during the past seven years 
have shown as much as 100 per cent increase. In 1918, 
there were only about twenty institutions giving a four- 
year major in physical education; today there are over 
two hundred universities and colleges giving a four-year 
major. So we could go on ad infinitum reciting such growth 
and accomplishment. 

In brief, we have enumerated the accomplishments and 
stated the progress of physical education. Today there are 
better physical education programs under competent, well 
trained teachers, that have educational content based upon 
proper scientific pedagogical techniques. The issue and 
challenge today to the educational administrator—super- 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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HYSICAL education is being scrutinized and eval- 

uated from every angle. Will the results of such dis- 

criminating attention enhance or diminish its pres- 
tige? The answer depends upon yvou—you, whether parent 
or educator, who believe in the value of physical education, 
you who believe in supporting those phases of education 
that function in the lives of people. 


A Twentieth Century Subject 


The modern program cf physical education in the pub- 
lic schools of America is essentially a development of the 
present century. The pioneer work of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was carried on chiefly by independent agencies. It 
was demonstrated to the satisfaction of educators, par- 
ents, and legislatures that modern conditions of living 
demanded more and better attention to the physical de- 
velopment of children. It was shown that a well-rounded 
physical education program would supply this demand. 

The public school program has been developed, then, 
in order to satisfy a felt need of present-day living. One 
would suppose that this fact would be sufficient protec- 
tion for physical education during the present economic 
crisis when expenditures for all forms of public school ac- 
tivities are being examined by critical and unfriendly eyes. 

“Chariot” Curricular Subjects Safer Than “Aeroplane.” 
Strangely enough the curricular subjects of the high school 
curriculum that were developed to meet the felt needs of 
the boys who sought secondary education training in 
the days when the Roman chariot was considered the 
ultimate of transportation luxury and efficiency seem 
safest from attack during these days of forced economy. 
The recency of introduction of physical education into 
public school curricula appears to be the argument ad- 
vanced most frequently against retaining it. 

Physical education in our public schools is competing 
with tradition and superstition. The program has been 
placed on trial before a jury of public opinion. That such 
a trial should come some time was inevitable. That it 
should come so soon is unfortunate. 

The adults who are to serve on this jury of public 
opinion are usually uninformed regarding the character- 
istics of a good physical education program. Few of them 
have experienced as pupils the opportunities afforded by 
modern physical education. Many of them have studied 
the older and more traditional subjects of high school 
curricula. While it is difficult and almost impossible, in 
some cases, for them to point out mstances when they 
have used the results of study of such traditional sub- 
jects, they are reluctant to approve the elimination of the 
kinds of training that they have had. They have a senti- 


mental regard for the subjects associated with the happi- 
ness of their high school days. They look with suspicion 
upon innovations in the high school program. 

Physical education, being one of the new subjects, is 
therefore being evaluated by critics who are unfavorably 
predisposed. Moreover there appears to be less mystery 
about physical education activities to the casual observer 
than in the subjects such as algebra, chemistry, Latin, 
and kindred subjects. It may sound like a harsh criticism, 
but it is nevertheless true that many people respect that 
which they do not understand. We do not mean to cast 
a reflection upon the value of the subjects mentioned 
above to those who may actually have need for them. 
Only a small portion of the five million high school stu- 
dents in the United States will make appreciable use of 
these subjects, however. All students in a well-balanced 
physical education program will derive direct and certain 
benefits. 

A Program Not Understood by the Public.—lt is con- 
servative to state that the purposes and content of the 
modern physical education program are not correctly un- 
derstood by the general public. To most of them it ap- 
pears to be simply play. They do not know that instruc- 
tors in physical education have specific objectives in mind 
in planning all activities. It is unfortunate that many of the 
most important activities of the physical education pro- 
gram do not come to the attention of the general public. 


A Combination of Mental, Physical, and 
Emotional Training 


Unity of mind and body in development and function 
is now a recognized principle among leaders in physical 
education and related science fields. Scholars in the field 
of physiological psychology, biology, and medicine have 
testified to the correctness of this principle. Our individ- 
ual experiences corroborate their scientific conclusions. 

If we convince our school patrons of the validity of 
this principle, we may expect their whole-hearted and 
permanent support. We must conduct our program prop- 
erly, however, if desirable outcomes in emotional, mental, 
and physical development are to result. 

A Laboratory for Health Education.—There are those 
who would include health education as a phase of phys- 
ical education. There are others who would include phys- 
ical education as a phase of health education. There are 
still others who recognize the unavoidable intermingling 
of these two subjects by combining them under such titles 
as “Health and Physical Education” or as “Physical Wel- 
fare Education.” This third point of view is accepted by 
the author. 
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Just as no good instructor ignores the value of health 
supervision and education to his physical education work, 
so does the health service and education worker appre- 
ciate the contributions that physical education makes to 
the health program. 

In addition to its other contributions the physical edu- 
cation situation serves as a laboratory for health educa- 
tion. Studies of attitudes of boys and girls have shown 
that they usually have little or no interest in health un- 
related to their present interests. The dominant interests 
of boys are the development of athletic prowess and the 
attainment of manly stature and strength. Girls seem to 
be especially interested in improving their personal ap- 
pearance. Such interests and ambitions are natural mo- 
tivations of health work in nutrition, control of commun- 
icable diseases, cleanliness, correction of remediable 
health and physical defects, and correct health habit for- 
mation. 

The physical education situation also serves as a labor- 
atory in which the youth applies the principles learned 
in health education classes. Unless translated immediate- 
ly into activity such principles mean little to the typical 
adolescent. Moreover, the corroboration of statements of 
the teacher of health by the athletic coach and teacher of 
other physical education activities by advice regarding 
athletic training, by sanitary supervision of the physical 
education plant, by attention to physical condition and 
health welfare of pupils, and by professional testimony 
help to make the health program complete and effective. 

A Laboratory for Character Education.—Character is 
developed, not taught. Such seems to be the controlling 
opinion of educators at present. A secondary school sur- 
vey by the Committee of Fifteen in all high schools of 
California in 1922 indicated that educators there rated 
low in effectiveness all efforts to teach morals by the di- 
rect method. Teachers of California rated athletics as 
the most potent influence in desirable character devel- 
opment. Other studies and recent writings seem to sub- 
stantiate these findings. 

Here again we find the adolescent little interested in 
generalizations. He does find real meaning, however, in 
playing the game ‘‘on the square.” He sees the meaning 
of loyalty to school and team members. Generosity is 
real to him when related to a less capable opponent. Per- 
sistence is a trait of real value to him when applied to 
playing his best until a losing game is finished. 

Many other desirable character traits could also be 
illustrated by daily experiences of boys and girls in phys- 
ical education situations, did space permit. The well- 
trained teacher and coach is constantly aware of these 
facts. Our problem is to acquaint the inadequately trained 
teachers and coaches and the general public with the 
truth and importance of this phase of service which a 
good physical education program gives. We must all rec- 
ognize that only a good physical education program se- 
cures such desirable results. 


A Program Handicapped by Inadequately Trained 
Instructors 
One of the handicaps under which the physical educa- 
tion program has been developing has been the employ- 
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ment of many untrained or partially prepared teachers. 
Many school executives have assigned teachers with little 
or no special preparation for physical education to teach 
regular physical education classes or to coach athletic 
teams. 

Unprepared instructors are ignorant of the true pur- 
poses of the physical education program. They are not 
masters of the techniques necessary for the achievement 
of successful results. They lack the scientific basis upon 
which a desirable, modern program is built. They are un- 
familiar with the content of a well-balanced program. 
They are unacquainted with methods of measuring out- 
comes of the physical education program. 

It is not surprising that some school executives are 
not convinced of the fundamental values of physical edu- 
cation when one considers the large number of poorly 
prepared teachers that have participated in the program. 
If the physical education program is to continue to im- 
prove, teacher-training institutions must give increased 
attention to preparing prospective teachers of physical 
education adequately for their work. Public school ex- 
ecutives must also cooperate by employing only those 
who are well trained as instructors and coaches in phys- 
ical education departments. 


A Program That America Can Afford 


During this period of economic depression the cost of 
public education has aroused much adverse criticism. 
Some people are asking whether the United States can 
afford a public school program of the kind we have had 
during recent years. 

The answer to the question is emphatically, “Yes!” As 
long as the entire public education program of the United 
States, elementary, secondary, and collegiate, costs only 
$2,615,068,177,* while the people of the United States 
pay $11,817,700,000** for passenger automobiles during 
the same year, we can afford the best of educational ad- 
vantages for the children. If it be necessary to reduce ex- 
penditures, let us first cut down on pleasure riding in 
automobiles before we deprive children of their educa- 
tional birthrights. 

A Program of Education for Economy.—lIt is especial- 
ly true that we can afford a good, well-balanced program 
of physical education. We cannot afford to be without 
one. 

A satisfactory physical education program is a pre- 
ventive of wasteful expenditures. The healthful phases of 
physical education reduce the cost of corrective medical 
service. A good program of physical education (especial- 
ly athletics) does much to monopolize the time and at- 
tention of boys and girls during their leisure time in 
wholesome ways. 

Were the physical activities of the program curtailed 
the children might seek less wholesome and more expen- 
sive ways of using their idle time. Would the public profit 
by paying less for a preventive health and physical edu- 
cation program and more for corrective medical treat- 
ment? Would our communities benefit by reducing phys- 

(Continued on Page 74) 


*U.S. Department of Interior, Office of Education (1930) 
**National Automobile Chamber of Commerce for Passenger Automobiles 
(1930) 
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MODERN program of physical and health education 
consists of three major interrelated divisions: 
physical activities, health instruction, and the 
school health service. Development within these three di- 
visions should be expected of every school from kinder- 
garten through college. No program can be considered 
modern or up-to-date unless some optimum degree of ex- 
cellence is teached within all three areas. It is not sufficient 
that the program be thought of solely as a compulsory 
routine administration of calisthenics, or as athletic con- 
tests between schools played by a small percentage of 
skilled students. The three-division program has many 
parts, varied objectives, makes some quite unique and many 
general contributions to the education of an individual, and 
requires skilled leadership of a high order. 
The Objectives of the Three Divisions 

The specific objectives of the three divisions are neither 
fancy nor vague. They are reasonably attainable albeit 
the demonstration of their attainment is, for some of them, 
difficult. They may be listed as: 

1. Of Physical Education 

a. To promote organic vigor through motor activities. 

b. To teach recreative skills so as to contribute to education in the 
worthy use of leisure. 

c. To assist the individual in making a harmonious adjustment to 
the social world, to teach those significant lessons of the play-field 
conducive to getting along better with his fellow-men; in a word, to 
education in socialization. 

2. Of Health Instruction 

a. To educate the individual in ways to improve or conserve his 
health. 

b. To influence the conduct of an individual in matters of personal 
and community health so as to produce the greatest personal happi- 
ness and compatibility within the social group. 

c. To influence future generations through the conduct of the in- 
dividual so as to insure the conservation of the best in man against 
those factors detrimental to the race. 

3. Of the School Health Service 

a. To acquaint the individual with those conditions of personal 
welfare which may and do act as deterrents to complete mental and 
physical development. 

b. To insure a school population physically and mentally fit and 
able to receive the instruction given. 

c. To so control the environment of the school as to protect and 
promote the health of the individuals concerned. 

Such a program is of such great potential power that no 
school administrator should judge it, nor be satisfied with 
it, until this optimum development has taken place. A 
modern program of physical and health education is essen- 
tially a force for education. Its every aspect should answer 
to the best educational principles and practice. Its control 


Content Modern Program 


should rest within the educational group. Its objectives, 
then, will all relate, in some way, to those larger aims of 
health, worthy home membership, development of the tools 
of learning, ethical character, citizenship, worthy use of 
leisure, and vocational training, which are the aims of edu- 
cation as a whole. To the aim of developing individuality, 
self-expression, and self-realization, health and physical 
education gives full assent and provides a most excellent 
laboratory for just such teaching; and to assist the in- 
dividual in a more complete adjustment to environment has 
become a primary commitment of the program. 


The Content of the Physical Education Program 

The component parts of each division of the program 
must, therefore, relate in a direct and certain way to those 
objectives. Not all activities are educationally sound; dis- 
crimination must be shown. Perspiration is not the single, 
or even the prime, aim of the program; nor is basketball, for 
instance, the only available medium for the physical edu- 
cation of the race. What activities should be taught? When 
should the various activities be introduced, or disappear? 
The accompanying classification tables serve to indicate 
the strength and variety of the potential curriculum in 
physical education and give guidance as to grade placement 
of the activities. These should be consulted in order to get a 
comprehensive picture of the full twelve-year curriculum. 

More specifically, a modern program will provide in- 
struction in motor skills with opportunity during part of 
each class and in other recreational periods for the practice 
of these skills in their original form. Physical education is 
not all recreation or free play. Competent instruction in a 
wide variety of activities should be insisted upon. It has 
been said that the best kind of physical education instruc- 
tion takes place on the athletic field in the production of a 
competitive team. Surely excellent instruction does take 
place here. Skill is emphasized. Boys and girls are given 
individual instruction. Excellence of play is insisted upon. 
The coaches are alive and keen to their problem. New 
methods and new materials are constantly tried out. It is 
that sort of teaching which a good program of physical edu- 
cation will have every day for all boys and girls. 

Gone are the days when one instructor can perfunctorily 
put a hundred students through stereotyped calisthenic 
movements; and, likewise, throwing a ball on the floor and 
counting the score from a chair on the sidelines is malprac- 
tice. A good secondary school class will begin by calling the 
roll quickly using student squad leaders (if these leaders 
have not already done so while dressing), and will pro- 
ceed to the business of the day which relates in some way 
to the lesson of the previous period. The activities used de- 
pend on season, equipment, age, and size of class. If games 
are in order, the whole period will not be devoted to playing 
them but the instructor will teach the fundamental skills 
included, give time for practice, then put the skills back to- 
gether into a playing period. The older activities of calis- 
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thenics, wand drills, dumbbells, and clubs are seldom used 
any more. They bear so little relation to the objectives of 
physical education cited previously. Perhaps stunts on 
the apparatus will be used. These provide training in motor 
control, and to many, although not to all, they appeal as 
self-testing exercises. A well ordered class may use march- 
ing in order to get places effectively or to improve rhythmic 
response. Perhaps an entire period will be spent in swim- 
ming or in folk dancing. Dancing in its varied forms pro- 
vides excellent material for class work. 

The content for elementary schools varies widely from 
secondary material, although sometimes mistakes in grade 
placement are made and elementary boys are taught foot- 
ball and basketball and high school students are doing 
childish relays or elementary dances. The activities used 
should appear and disappear in the program as the age 
characteristics of the students alter. 

A well conducted class will allow for a great amount of 
student leadership. The students should be taught to be- 
come more and more independent of routine guidance. 
Squad leaders, monitors, team captains, and other student 
officials should be used in profusion, always with a watch- 
ful eye, however, to prevent the unfortunate exhibitionism 
so near the surface in adolescence. The floor and field are 
great social laboratories. Problem cases show up readily 
and can be handled with some hope if the instructor will 
take the trouble to utilize the play spirit, the social con- 
tacts, the physical skills, and the life situations which are 
present in physical education activities. 

A physical education class should be a lively place. Not 
all need be doing the same thing, but no one should be idle 
unless engaged on a problem requiring less activity. The 
instructor should be as busy as the football teacher. The 
participants should always be engaging in their activities 
because of some fundamental appeal, some challenging in- 
terest, and not because of compulsion or routine. It might 
be safely said, borrowing from Dewey, that no physical 
education activity which has to be made interesting by the 
quips or the personality of the instructor, by pretty ribbons 
or gold cups, by punishment or bribery, is a valid activity. 
The best activities will be inherently interesting and need 
nothing more than competent and skillful instruction. 


The Content of the Health Instruction Program 


Space does not permit the reproduction of classification 
tables showing desirable grade placement of the teachable 
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material of hygiene. Instruction, aimed at the production 
of desirable health conduct, should begin in the first grade 
and continue on through the various years. The vast re- 
sources of material from medicine, sanitation, personal and 
public hygiene, and anatomy and physiology need inter- 
pretation to students. Such interpretation an adequate pro- 
gram of health instruction will give, making its selections of 
material psychologically and its presentations in accord- 
ance with the best teaching practice. Many subjects, de- 
partments, and other phases of school life contribute in- 
struction in health. Learning about health takes place 
throughout the school day. Health conduct is made or 
modified in response to the health conditions and teachings 
at school, hence the entire school staff and plant must be 
seen as responsible in varying degrees for its wholesome de- 
velopment. Health instruction can be given directly as a 
unit element within the curriculum, or it can be offered in 
integration or correlation with other subjects. Reliance 
entirely upon this latter method is unsafe. Specific and 
graded instruction in the subject matter of healthful living 
is necessary. 

Where can health be taught in an already crowded school 
program? Some adjustment is obviously necessary. There 
is no standard program arrangement now in vogue although 
several practices are being used successfully, such as: 

One.—In combination with physical education. If phys- 
ical education activity periods are held twice or three times 
a week all year, one of these activity periods is given up to 
health instruction for one year. In this instance, as in all 
others, classrooms or laboratories should be used for the 
class rather than gymnasia. 

Two.—As a separate course—elective. Some schools al- 
low for a separate course for health instruction to be given 
one semester meeting from one to five times a week. Credit, 
preparation, and attendance are exactly comparable to 
other laboratory sciences. 

Three.—As a separate required subject. Some schools 
offer a required ninth or tenth grade subject either as a 
separate course or as a part of the physical education 
course as described above, and in the twelfth grade provide 
one elective unit of advanced study. 

Four.—lIn place of physiology. Where physiology is at 
present offered, the place and credit now assigned to it can 
be used for health instruction. 

Five.—Integrated with other subjects. Lacking any 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Tue Srx-YEAR CURRICULUM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Boys and Girls 


Grade I II Ill I\ \ VI 
All year Rhythmics Rhythmics Rhythmics Rhythmics Rhythmics Rhythmics 
Indoors Story Story Mimetics Mimetics Mimetics Mimetics 

or Plays Plays Hunting Hunting Hunting Hunting 

Outdoors Mimetics Mimetics Games Games Games Games 
Hunting Hunting Relay Relay Relay Relay 

Games Games Races Races Races Races 

Relay Athletic Athletic Athletic Athletic 

Races Games Games Games Games 
Stunts Stunts Stunts Stunts 

Individual Individual 
Athletic Events Athletic Events 


* Adopted from Ohio Physical Education Series, and Neilson and Van Hagen, Physical Education for Elementary Schools 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Tue Srx-YEAR CURRICULUM (1) FoR Boys (2) 
| Not Suitable 
Grade Vil VIII IX p.¢ XI XII (See Footnote 3) 
| Apparatus Apparatus Apparatus Apparatus Apparatus | Apparatus Aesthetic 
Clogging—tap | Clogging—tap Clogging—tap Clogging—tap Clogging—tap | Clogging—tap Dancing 
Games—low org. | Games—low org.) Games—low org.| Giant volleyball Giant volleyball | Giant volleyball Badminton 3 
Giant volleyball | Giant volleyball | Giant volleyball | Gymn. dancing Gymn. dancing | Gymn. dancing _ Ballet 
ALL Hiking Handball Handball Handball Handball Handball Fencing 3 
YEAR Life-saving Hiking Hiking Hiking Hiking | Hiking Fishing 
Marching Life-saving Hockey Hockey Hockey Hockey Hunting 
Swimming Marching Life-saving | Life-saving Life-saving | Life-saving Ice hockey 3 
Tenikoit Social dancing Marching | Marching Social dancing | Social dancing Lacrosse 3 
Tumbling Swimming Social dancing Social dancing Swimming | Swimming Miniature golf 
| Volleyball Tenikoit Swimming Swimming Tenikoit | Tenikoit Rowing 3 
Tumbling Tenikoit Tenikoit Tumbling | Tumbling Rugby 
Volleyball Tumbling Tumbling Volleybali | Volleyball Squash 3 
| Volleyball Volleyball 
Soccer Soccer Archery 5 Archery 5 Archery 5 "| ecory 5 
FALL Speedball Speedball Speedball Football Football | Football 
ONLY Touch football Touch football Touch football Golf Golf Golf 
Soccer Soccer Soccer 
Speedball Speedball | Speedball 
Touch football Touch football Touch football 
Touch football Touch football Basketball Basketball Basketball Basketball 
WIN- Winter sports Winter sports Boxing Bowling Bowling | Bowling 
TER Touch football Boxing Boxing Boxing 
ONLY Winter sports Touch football Touch football Touch football 
Wrestling Water Polo Water polo Water polo 
Winter sports Winter sports Winter sports 
Wrestling Wrestling Wrestling 
Baseball—hard Baseball—-hard Archery 5 Archery 5 Archery 5 Archery 5 
SPRING Baseball—soft Baseball—-soft Baseball—-hard Baseball—hard Baseball—hard Baseball—hard 
ONLY Horseshoes 5 Horseshoes 5 Baseball—soft Baseball—soft Baseball—soit Baseball—soft 
Speedball Speedball Horseshoes 5 Golf Golf Golf 
Tennis Tennis Speedball Speedball Speedball Speedball 
Track 4 Track 4 Tennis Tennis Tennis Tennis 
Track 4 Track Track Track 
Tue Srx-YEAR CURRICULUM (1) FoR Gir~s (2) 
Not Suitable 
Grade VII VIll IX xX XI XII (See Footnote 3 ) 
Baseball—soft Baseball—soft Baseball—soit Baseball—soft Baseball—-soit Baseball—-soft Aesthetic 
Clogging—tap Clogging-—tap Clogging—tap Clogging—tap Clogging—tap Clogging—tap dancing 
Folk dancing Folk dancing Folk dancing Folk dancing Folk dancing Folk dancing Badminton 3 
Games—low org. Games—low org.) Games—low org. Giant volleyball Giant volleyball | Giant volleyball Ballet 
ALL Giant volleyball Giant volleyball | Giant volleyball | Gymn. dancing Gymn. dancing Gymn. dancing Baseball—-hard 
YEAR Hiking Handball Handball Handball Handball Handball Boys’ basketball 
Life-saving Hiking Hiking Hiking Hiking Hiking Boxing 
Marching Life-saving Hockey Hockey Hockey Hockey Fencing 
Natural dancing Marching Life-saving Life-saving Life-saving Life-saving Fishing 
Pageantry Natural dancing Marching Marching Marching Marching Football 
Ping Pong 5 Pageantry Natural dancing | Natural dancing Natural dancing Natural dancing Heavy apparatus 
Swimming Ping Pong 5 Pageantry Pageantry Pageantry Pageantry Hunting 
Tenikoits Social dancing Ping Pong 5 Ping Pong 5 Ping Pong 5 Ping Pong 5 Ice hockey 
Tumbling Swimming Social dancing Social dancing Social dancing Social dancing Lacrosse 
Volleyball Tenikoit 5 Swimming Swimming Swimming Swimming Marbles 
Tumbling Tenikoit 5 Tenikoit 5 Tenikoit 5 Tenikoit 5 Miniature golf 5 
Volleyball Tumbling Tumbling Tumbling Tumbling Rowing 
Volleyball Volleyball Volleyball Volleyball Rugby 
Squash 
Touch football 
Wrestling 
| Soccer Soccer Soccer Golf Golf Golt 
FALL Speedball Soccer Riding Riding 
ONLY Speedball Soccer Soccer 
Speedball Speedball 
Winter sports Winter sports Basketball Basketball Basketball Basketball 
WIN- Winter sports Danish gymn. Jowling Bowling 
TER Water Polo Danish gymn. Danish gymn. 
ONLY Winter sports Water polo Water polo 
Winter sports Winter sports 
Horseshoes 5 Horseshoes 5 Archery Archery Archery Archery 
SPRING Tennis Tennis Horseshoes 5 Golf Golf Golf 
ONLY Track 4 Track 4 Tennis Horseshoes 5 Horseshoes 5 Horseshoes 5 
Track 4 Tennis Riding Riding 
Track 4 Tennis Tennis 
Track 4 Track 4 
Explanation of Numbers in Secondary Curriculum Tables 3. These activities may be usable under favorable facility con- 
1. Adopted from the summary of a survey of the opinions of city and ditions. 
village supervisors in Ohio, 1930. Also from La Porte on Grade Place- 4. Not all track and field events are desirable. The table on the 


ment in 34th Proceedings of Society of College Directors. 
2. Modification of this curriculum because of local climatic, economic, 


or other differences is desirable. 


next page shows recommended differentiations. 
5. These are recommended principally for use in the restricted or cor- 
rective program. 
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specific course some schools rely entirely upon correlation 
of health with other subjects. 

Not any random selection of subject matter will do. A 
study of health should be a study of living and its functions, 
not memorization of anatomical parts or physiological de- 
tail. Health instruction is distinctly different from its fore- 
runner, physiology. The latter was interested in giving the 
student a “good scientific background” so that he might be 
able to answer his problems of health as they came along. 
Modern health instruction selects its content so as to help 
the student answer his problems as they appear, leaving 
the formation of the “good scientific background” to ar- 
rive later as the adult abstraction which it is. Problems of 
living, therefore, serve as the content of the instruction 
about health. 


The Content of the Health Service Program 


The school health service includes the operation of those 
agents or agencies aiming to improve or protect the per- 
sonal and environmental health conditions of school chil- 
dren. The following functions are operative in a health 
service: 

1. Health examinations by physicians and dentists. 


2. The reference and follow-up program for the correction of 
remediable defects. 


3. Immunization programs against communicable diseases. 

4. Clinics. 

5. Special classes. 

6. First aid and safety provisions. 

7. The hygiene and sanitation of the school plant and equipment. 

8. The health of teachers, custodians, and others on the school staff. 

9. The hygiene of instruction. 

Basic Principles of Administration 

The program of physical and health education demands 
the best of administrative practice. Because of its numer- 
ous elements, its varied personnel, and its vital relationship 
to the health and the education of students, it is not a pro- 
gram which can be taken lightly. It needs applied to it the 
best principles of school administration. It should not be a 
miscellany of unrelated activities. Organization into a unit 
program with single administration centered in the admin- 
istrative officer of the school is the cornerstone of good ad- 
ministrative practice. (See accompanying chart of Ad- 
ministrative Relationships on page 72.) 

The personnel involved in the program will include nor- 
mally the physical education teachers, the school physician, 


RECOMMENDED DIFFERENTIATIONS IN TRACK 


Suitable Not Suitable 
Running up to 220 yards 440 Discus 
Junior 100 yd. low hurdles 880 Javelin 
High High jump Mile Shot 
School Broad jump Cross country Hammer 
High hurdles Relays over 
Pole vault 1% mile 
100, 220, 440, 880, mile 1 High hurdles 
Senior Cross country two miles 1 Mile relay 
High 12 Ib. Shot 1 Two mile 
School Discus 1 16 lb. Shot 
Javelin 1 Hammer 


Pole vault 1 
High jump 
Broad jump 1 
Low hurdles 
Half mile relay 1! 


1 Of questionable value for girls. 
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the nurse, and any others who may be pressed into service 
from other fields to assist in certain special functions such 
as teacher of health or team coaches. The school physician 
should direct the work of the school nurse and supervise the 
work of the other members of the trained staff on all matters 
relating to the health of the school child, although all such 
functionaries should be responsible at all times to the edu- 
cationa! authorities. If a health committee is used, the 
school physician should be a member, if not chairman, of it. 
Many states recommend that the local health officer be re- 
tained as the school physician. 

Congenial and cooperative persons operating in the pro- 
gram are highly desirable. For example, the health service 
should extend its functions to the physical education pro- 
gram in such a way as to facilitate the placement of stu- 
dents in appropriate activities. If the physician has little 
understanding of the purposes and wide program of phys- 
ical education, this interrelationship is difficult to accomp- 
lish. Furthermore, it is necessary to secure the services of 
a reputable physician who will work conscientiously with 
the others. He is a vital cog in the machine and no health 
examination or nursing program should be instituted with- 
out a duly constituted medical authority in supervisory 
control. 

Trained persons will, invariably, produce a sounder pro- 
gram than the untrained. All persons teaching in the pro- 
gram should hold certificates indicating at least the min- 
imum state required training in physical and health edu- 
cation. Any and all athletic coaches should be considered 
as teachers of physical and health education and as such 
should be appropriately certificated. The best qualified 
person or persons should do the health teaching. There are 
dual qualifications necessary for such work—a knowledge 
of health subject matter and an understanding of how to 
teach. Both are necessary to success but not always present 
in the same teacher. Physical education teachers, by and 
large, should come nearer to meeting these qualifications 
than any other group, and they should be charged with the 
responsibility of such teaching. 

As has been discussed, the physical education program 
consists of a wide variety of activities. Not all students are 
qualified or able to participate in all the activities of the 
physical education program. No student, however, need 
be completely excused from all participation in the pro- 
gram. A thoroughly competent physical education teacher 
will be able to modify the program to meet the needs of 
every boy and girl in accordance with their age, grade, and 
physical fitness. This involves some scheme of classifica- 
tion and there are, in general use, two main devices: the 
health examination, which should indicate fitness for car- 
rying a normal physical load; and the appraisal or ability 
test, which should show ability in motor skills. An intel- 
ligent assignment to the activities may be made only after 
these two instruments have been used. The use of a classi- 
fication scheme will not be compatible with the policy of 
sending all students who happen to have a study or free 
period to the gymnasium. Where such a hapless system of 
scheduling is used physical education is more of a perspira- 
tory than an educative art. Physical education classes 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Selections from Great Educators 
Throughout the Ages 


on the Importance of Health and Physical Education 


Collected by divers individuals from many sources and assembled by 


FREDERICK RAND ROGERS, Ph.D., 


Dean of Student Health and Physical Education, Boston University 


tion should help to inspire educators of whatever 

special interest to consider anew the claims of phys- 
ical education to a permanent and high place in any 
rational scheme for promoting the welfare and happiness 
of individuals and nations. Physical education was, 2400 
years ago, the very heart of school programs which gave 
western civilization art, science, and philosophy of superb 
quality and in extraordinary quantity. It found a large 
place in Plato’s Republic. It has been immortalized in the 
phrase mens sana in corpore sano. Its practical extinction 
during the days of the great Roman emperors doubtless 
contributed to the fall of the Empire. The Dark Ages 
were accompanied by a contempt for the body: did a 
causal relationship exist between these two phenomena of 
blundering humanity? 

Many of the quotations included hereafter seem to re- 
late only to health, and so may appear irrelevant. But 
physical activities are bound to affect health for good or 
ill. There can be no neutral ground. Health has become 
a major aim of education. Certainly health cannot be 
considered an insignificant concomitant of physical activ- 
ity. On the contrary, perhaps it will become the chief aim 
of the physical educator of the future. 

If the reader will examine carefully each quotation 
which emphasizes health, he will discover in most an un- 
expressed assumption on the part of the “great educator,” 
that health is achieved largely through wisely guided large- 
muscle exercise, which is physical education. 


Te QUOTATIONS which comprise this contribu- 


SocraTes (420 B.C.) 

Therefore as I said before, our children from their earli- 
est years must take part in all the more lawful forms of 
play, for if they are not surrounded with such an atmos- 
phere they can never grow up to be well conducted and 
virtuous citizens. 


ARISTOPHANES (400 B.C.) 

Then, fresh and blooming, you will spend your time 
in the gymnasium, and not go about the public square 
mouthing monstrous jokes like the young men of today 
.... but you will start a running match..... If you 
do things which I enjoin .. . . you will always have a well 
developed chest, a clear complexion, broad shoulders, and 
a short tongue. 


PLATO (380 B.C.) 

Lack of activity destroys the good condition of every 
human being, while movement and methodical physical 
exercise save it and preserve it. 

There will be need of sports for the habits of the soul, 
even at six years of age. 

* * * 

Let early education be a sort of amusement, for that 
will better enable you to find out the natural bent. 


ARISTOTLE (350 B.C.) 

The principal aim of gymnastics is the education of all 
youth and not simply that minority of people highly 
favored by Nature (Politics VI, 1, 1342 b). The measures 
which the State should adopt for public welfare should 
always aim at the grand mass of citizens; for only the 
education of all the citizens, with no exceptions, will give 
birth to collective virtue. (Nicomachean Ethics, V, 5, 
1130 b.) 

+ 

The results of a good physical education are not lim- 
ited to the body alone, but they extend even to the soul 
itself. (Dialogues, Fragments, 45.) 

* * 

It should not be forgotten that it is through play that 
the path is opened toward occupations of a later age, and 
it is for this reason that the majority of games are imita- 
tions of work and actions which will be used later in 
life. (Politics, IV, 17, 1136, a.) 

* * 

Even for adults, play is a necessary aim in life, of which 
use should be made, especially during leisure time; for 
he who labors assiduously has need of recreation. A game 
is played in order that the participant may relax. (Pol- 
itics, V, 3, 1337 b.) 


Cicero (70 B.C.) 
Homines ad deos nulla re propius accedunt quam salu- 
tem hominibus dando. 


In nothing do men more nearly approach the gods than 
in giving health to men. 


AN ARAB PROVERB 
He who has health has hope; he who has hope has all. 
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QUINTILIAN (100 A.D.) 

Play .... is a sign of vivacity, and I cannot expect 
that he who is always dull and spiritless will be of an 
eager disposition in his studies, when he is indifferent even 
to that excitement which is natural to his age...... In 
the plays of children their normal dispositions show them- 
selves more plainly. 


RABELAIS (1550) 
The aim of education is not so much to fill thee with 
learning as to train both thy mind and thy body .... . 
Without health, life is no life. 


CoMENIuS (1650) 

Intellectual progress is conditioned at every step by 
bodily vigor. To attain the best results, physical exer- 
cises must accompany and condition mental training. 

* * * 

Children ... . require an abundance of ..... exercise. 
They need not only to be exercised, but their exercise 
should be in the nature of amusements. . . A joyful mind 
is half of health, and the joy of the heart is the very life 
spring of the child. 


MONTAIGNE (1650) 

It is not a soul, it is not a body that we are training up; 
it is a man, and we ought not to divide him into two 
parts. (We should) allow more time for, and take more 
care of, exercises for the body, and believe that the mind 
in a good proportion does her business at the same time. 


JoHN Locke (1690) 

How necessary health is to our business and happiness, 
and how requisite a strong constitution, able to endure 
hardship and fatigue, is, to one that will make any figure 
in the world; is too obvious to need any proof. 

x * x 

A sound mind in a sound body is a short but full des- 
cription of a happy state in this world; he that has these 
two has little more to wish for; and he that wants either of 
them, will be but little the better for anything else. 

All the Plays and Diversions of Children should be 
directed towards good and useful Habits, or else they 
will introduce ill ones. Whatever they do leaves some Im- 
pression on that tender age, and from thence they receive 
a tendency to good or Evil; and whatever hath such an 
Influence, ought not to be neglected. 


J. J. Rousseau (1750) 
If you would cultivate the intelligence of your pupil, 
cultivate the power that it is to govern. Give his body con- 
tinual exercise; make him robust and soyyd in order to 


_ «make him wise and reasonable; let him work and move 


about, and run, and shout, and be continually in motion; 


‘et him be a man in vigor and he will soon be such by force 


oMweason. 
* * 

The body must needs be vigorous in order to obey the 
soul: a good servant ought to be robust. . . The weaker 
the body the more it commands; the stronger it is the 
better it obeys. 
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PESTALOZzI (1820) 

Gymnastics, well conducted, essentially contribute to 
render children not only cheerful and healthy, which, for 
moral education, are two all-important points, but also 
to promote among them a certain spirit of union, and a 
brotherly feeling, which are most gratifying to the observer. 

We have schools for spelling, for writing, for 
learning the catechism, but we have no schools for the 
education of human beings....... 

*x* * 

.... Exercises may be devised for every age, and for 

every degree of bodily strength, however reduced..... 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL (1830) 

Play is the purest, most spiritual activity of the 
0 ae ; It gives, therefore, joy, freedom, content- 
ment, inner and outer rest, peace with the world. A child 
that plays thoroughly, with self-active determination, per- 
severingly, until physical fatigue forbids, will surely be 
a thorough, determined man, capable of self-sacrifice for 
the promotion of the welfare of himself and others. 

* * * 

It is by no means, however, only the physical power 
that is fed and strengthened in these games; intellectual 
and moral power, too, is definitely and steadily gained 
and brought under control. 

* * 

Besides, man is to know not only his power but also 
the means for applying it; and this can be attained only 
by means of an all-sided, equal cultivation of the body and 
its parts as the medium and expression of mental culture. 


Horace MAnn (1845) 

Were a young man to write down a list of his duties, 
health would be among the first items in the catalog. This 
is no exaggeration of its value for health is indispensable 
to almost every form of human enjoyment. 

* * * 

One of the most important items in a nation’s wealth 
consists in the healthfulness and vigor enjoyed by its 
people. 

On the broad and firm foundation of health alone can 
the loftiest and most enduring structures of the intellect 
be reared. 

.... (The educated man) understands the relation of 

mental cultivation to physical health and vigor. 


SCHOPENHAUER (1850) 
The greatest of follies is to sacrifice health for any 
other advantage. 


HERBERT SPENCER (1860) 

Those who, in eagerness to cultivate their pupils’ minds, 
are reckless of their bodies, do not remember that success 
in the world depends much more upon energy than upon 
information; and that a policy which in cramming with 
information undermines energy, is self-defeating. .. . . 

Perhaps nothing will so much hasten the time when body 
and mind will both be adequately cared for, as a diffusion 
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of the belief that the preservation of health is a duty. Few 
seem conscious that there is such a thing as physical mor- 
a The fact is, that all breaches of the laws of 
health are physical sins. When this is generally seen, 
then, and perhaps not till then, will the physical training 
of the young receive all the attention it deserves. 

eee We do not yet sufficiently realize the truth that 
as, in this life of ours, the physical underlies the mental, 
the mental must not be developed at the expense of the 
physical ..... 


GLADSTONE (1880) 
Time and money spent in training the body, yield a 
larger interest than any other investment. 


James (1890) 

Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little gratui- 

tous exercise every day. 

I hope that here in America more and more the ideal 
of the well-trained and vigorous body will be maintained 
neck and neck with that of the well-trained and vigorous 
mind, as the two co-equal halves of the higher education 
for men and women alike. The strength of the British 
Empire lies in the strength of character of the individual 
Englishman taken all alone by himself. And that strength, 
I am persuaded, is perennially nourished and kept up by 
nothing so much as by the national worship, in which 
all classes meet, of athletic outdoor life and sport. 


G. STANLEY HAtt (1902) 

For the young, motor education is cardinal, and is now 
coming in due recognition, and for all, education is in- 
complete without a motor side. For muscle culture devel- 
ops brain-centers as nothing else yet demonstrably does. 

* 

Soon after graduating from college...... I went to 
Leipsig to work under the leading physiologist of Germany, 
full of the conviction that the study of the mind could 
best be approached through that of the body. 

*x* * * 

Character might be in a sense defined as a plexus of 
motor habits. . . . To call conduct three-fourths of life, 
with Mathew Arnold; to describe man as one-third intel- 
lect and two-thirds will, with Schopenhauer; to urge that 
man is what he does (with Dewey) or that he is the sum 
of his movements, with F. W. Robertson; that character 
is simply muscle-habit with Maudsley . . . that history is 
consciously-willed movements, with Bluntschli; or that 
we could form no conception of force or energy in the 
world but for our own muscular efforts; to hold that most 
thought involves change of muscle tension as more or 
less integral to it—all this gives us a new sense of the 
importance of muscular development and regimen. 


JoHN Dewey (1915) 

The necessity of insuring the health of all young people 
as the foundation on which to build other qualities and 
abilities, and the hopelessness of trying to build where the 
body is weak, ill-nourished, or uncontrolled, is now so 
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well recognized that it has become a commonplace 


Health is as important from the social point of view as 
from the individual, so that attention to it js doubly 
necessary to a successful community. 

If we have reverence for childhood, our first Specific 
rule is to make sure of a healthy bodily development, 
Even apart from its intrinsic value as a source of efficient 
action and of happiness, the proper development of the 
mind directly depends upon the proper use of the muscles 
and the senses. . . . Only within the last generation have 
the advances of science and philosophy brought aboy 
recognition of the direct value of actions and a freer utiliz. 
tion of play and occupational activities. 

* ¢ 

If education does not afford opportunity for whole 
some recreation and train capacity for seeking and find. 
ing it, the suppressed instincts find all sorts of illicit 
quiets, ...... Education has no more serious respons. 
bility than making adequate provision for enjoyment of 
recreative leisure; not only for the sake of immediate 
health, but still more if possible for the sake of its lasting 
effect upon habits of mind. 


HERBERT S. JENNINGS (1917) 

The young child perhaps learns more and develops 
better through its play than through any other form of 
activity. Opportunity for varied play under healthful out- 
ward conditions is beyond doubt the chief need of children; 
comparative study of the mental and physical develop. 
ment of children to whom full opportunity for such play 
is given shows striking superiority, as compared with 
children to whom such opportunities are denied. (Quota- 
tion from Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Edu- 
cation, page 47). 


ARNOLD BENNETT (1920) 
It is better for a man to maintain himself in good health 
than to load himself with learning. 


MAXWELL GARNETT (1921) 

Physical exercises ought to form part of the education 
provided by every school and college, and might well be 
compulsory for those who do not voluntarily, and toa 
sufficient extent, take part in organized games. 


McDoucatt (1923) 

A well-developed and active muscular system tends to 
maintain a certain tone of the nervous system that favours 
an alert and confident habit of mind. Perfect functioning 
of all the bodily organs not only favours in this way men- 
tal activity in general, but tends to an objective habit of 
mind; whereas imperfection of organic functions tends to 
produce an undue prominence in consciousness of the 
bodily self and, therefore, an introspective and brooding 
habit of mind. 


JoHN GALSworTHY (1925) 

Sport, which still keeps the flag of idealism flying, is 

perhaps the most saving grace in the world at the moment, 

with its spirit of rules kept, and regard for the adver- 
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BERTRAND RusSELL (1926) 

Muscular activities, as unimpeded as possible, are the 
best methods of producing physical fearlessness in chil- 
dren, while mental fearlessness is the product of unham- 
pered curiosity. .. . Play and pretense are a vital need of 
childhood, for which opportunity must be provided if the 


child is to be happy and healthy. 


Lewis I. DuBLIN (1928) 
We are paying fifty times as much for education in the 
three R’s as for health work. 


ELtwoop P. CUBBERLEY (1930) 

No marked economy in school work or increase in the 
efficiency of instruction is possible if we are to continue 
to work with poor tools or poor materials. A teacher lack- 
ing in health and physical vigor is not likely to prove 
high in teaching efficiency, and pupils who are suffering 
from... lack of proper care are in no condition to take any 
large advantage of the instruction which is provided. 


L. P. Jacks (1932) 

The discovery of the educational possibilities of the play 
side of life may be counted one of the greatest discoveries 
of the present day. It marks, I am convinced, the dawn 
of a new era in human education. . . . All over the civilized 
world today education for leisure is challenging the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men . . . . The liberal education of the 
body is the education of the mind as well. 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES (1932) 

If a child is hampered by susceptibility to disease, phys- 
ical defects, or bad habits of living, he can never meet 
with much success in his intellectual work, and, if he could, 
his achievements would be of little value to him in life 
without physical vigor. 
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GrorGE D. STRAYER (1932) 
Work done to secure better physical conditions, both 
in school and at home, is probably as significant for the 
morality of children as is any instruction that is given. 


Boyp H. Bope (1932) 

The most important quality of education is flexibility. 
Flexibility is allied to play. Play is the essence of adapt- 
ability, and there is no prescribed pattern for it. Oppor- 
tunities must be used as they come along. 


Joy Ermer Morcan (1932) 
The time has come when recreation for all must become 
as universal as education for all. . . . This means an in- 
creased emphasis on physical education. 


WittiaM F. Russet (1932) 
Education for leisure and the enrichment of adult life . . . 
is a fundamental problem affecting the welfare of the state 
and its perpetuity. 


Tuomas H. Briccs (1933) 

The enlarged function of teaching health and citizenship 
and social living and means of happily and profitably using 
the increased and increasing leisure are essential and should 
be made known as such to every citizen in the community. 


Hearp Kivpatrick (1933) 

Is physical education a fad? Only if health instruction 
is a fad. The two go together. College girls of this gener- 
ation are, by actual measurement, an inch or more taller 
than were the college girls of a generation ago and stronger 
probably in every way. Why is this? How did it happen? 
Athletics, recreation, out-of-doors, hiking—all led and fos- 
tered by physical education—these furnish the explan- 
ation. Shall we call this a fad and cut it out? Not if we 
think first. We cannot. 


Foreign nations are not neglecting the physical training of their youth. A recent demonstration in Italy. National promotion is also 
being given in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Germany, Greece, and Russia. England is giving national assistance to recreation for unemployed. 
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Face Face with Reduced Budgets 


By 
V.S. BLANCHARD 


Director, Health Education, Detroit Public Schools 


OW MAY the program of health and physical edu- 
an cation “balance its budget” during these days of 

readjustment and reorganization without too ser- 
iously handicapping the contribution which it is making 
to the health and welfare of boys and girls? 


It is an understood fact that any curtailments which 


are made will lessen the efficiency of our program. We are 
however face to face with new social developments and 
an economic upheaval that, until order finally comes out 
of chaos, has lessened the efficiency of business, industry, 
and government as well as education throughout the coun- 
try. We have to do our share and do it as gracefully as 
possible. We have had disturbing shocks during the last 
two years. We may have more, but our continued policy 
must be one of meeting these disturbances as calmly as 
we can, cooperating to the fullest extent with educational 
administrations in helping to meet depleted resources but 
standing firm in our belief that the program of health and 
physical education has value and worth equally with other 
subjects in the curriculum. 

The suggestions which follow are attempts to answer 
the question of economy in as definite and tangible a form 
as possible. Generalizations and platitudes have been 
avoided because we are all faced with stark naked facts 
that can only be met with concrete economies. Health 
and physical education should suffer retrenchments equal- 
ly with other subjects in the curriculum through evalu- 
ations, revaluations, condensing, and economizing. Where 
and how can such retrenchments best be made? 

The suggestions offered are in part those of the author 
and in part those of leaders in the field of health and phys- 
ical education representing sixteen different states in the 
union. It is clearly recognized that al] of the economies 
suggested are not applicable to a// communities but it is 
hoped that each community may find some helpful sug- 
gestions from each of the various headings listed below. 


General 


1. Very few places have attempted expansion in any 
field of education during the last two years. It has been 
a period of readjustment, reorganization, and retrench- 
ment and may continue to be for some time. Physical 
education should accept this as an inevitable result of 
decreased budgets and for the present cease to think in 
terms of additional staff but rather conduct careful sur- 
veys and analyses as to how personnel may be spread and 
wherein it may be possible to increase class loads and the 
number of periods taught and still retain the bulk of the 
program. Academic class loads are becoming greater and 
greater. We must expect to share the burden. Present cir- 
cumstances emphasize more than ever the need for teacher 
ingenuity in managing classes which have been doubled in 


size. There will of course be less opportunity for individual 
attention to students. Nevertheless, teachers are facing an 
emergency situation and must do the best they can for their 
pupils while it lasts. 

2. It is time that any extra-curricular activities hitherty 
receiving extra compensation be conducted as a part of 
the physical education teacher’s job without additional 
pay. Many communities have been in the habit of pay; 
an additional salary for coaching athletic teams after 
school. This practice should be eliminated. 

3. It will no doubt be necessary for academic teachers 
to conduct many of the play classes in the lower grades, 
This work should be organized under the physical educa. 
tion teacher or supervisor. If properly done much of the 
value of such classes can be retained. 

4. Health and physical education teachers should vol. 
unteer a part of their time to aid welfare organizations 
and social agencies in improving health conditions in the 
community and in offering recreational facilities for the 
unemployed. This will pay dividends not measurable in 
dollars and cents. 

Administration 

1. Much may be done to unify administration in the 
health and physical education field. For example the health 
program and the physica] education program may be uni- 
fied under one head or staff. This procedure has often been 
recommended in the past and may be hastened now with 
the additional stimulus of economy. Both administra- 
tively and economically it would seem that in many places 
the physical education program and the recreational pro- 
gram could be combined. Physical education and intra- 
mural athletics should certainly be administered as a uni- 
fied department. Our profession has had many divergent 
departments in the past sufficient unto themselves. When 
our general field ramifies itself into separate divisions of 
health service, health instruction, physical education, in- 
tramural athletics, interschool athletics, and hygiene there 
must be overlapping and duplication of effort which may 
result in a waste of time and money unless closely watched. 
Careful study should be given to ways and means of re- 
organizing and readministering. 

No particular mention will be made of teachers’ sal- 
aries since it is assumed that any salary cuts which are 
made become automatically applicable to all teachers alike 
irrespective of what subjects they may be teaching. It is 
outside the scope of this discussion to make any recom- 
mendations relative to salary schedules. It is an adminis- 
trative problem and of course a very vital one. Health and 
physical education teachers should interest themselves in 
it equally with other teachers. 


Physical Plants and Fields 


1. Playing fields should be laid out to conserve space. 
For example a girls’ field hockey playing area may be s0 
constructed that it can be flooded for ice hockey in the 
winter. Football fields should be utilized all the yeat 
round for some of the lighter activities in the program. 
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Soccer fields should become playground ball diamonds in 
the spring. In a city system circular cinder running tracks 
are not necessary for every high school. One in various 
sections of the city for meets should suffice with each school 
having a straight away track and a circular cinder path 
for training. 

2. Schools situated in communities where there are 
many men receiving aid from the welfare department may 
get a great deal of help in improving and keeping up ath- 
letic fields. One large city in the middle west is at present 
using two hundred men on its fields throughout the city. 

3. Every school should make an individual study of 
hot water and electric light consumption. “The average 
shower head sheds about 6/2 or more gallons of water per 
minute. Fifty showers shed about 325 gallons per 
minute. If the 50 showers are run for 5 minutes a total 
of 1600 or 1700 gallons is reached. If the showers are run 
for 5 or 6 periods each day a total of nine or ten thou- 
sand gallons of water is used. The price of water varies, 
of course, in different parts of the country but in one place 
which I have in mind it costs 30 cents per hundred 
cubic feet which covers about 750 gallons.”* From these 
figures it certainly behooves us to economize in water con- 
sumption. 

Our plants are large and require a great many electric 
lights. Carelessness in allowing them to burn except when 
strictly necessary costs money. A saving can be made here. 

4, When boards of education could afford to give out- 
side organizations free use of gymnasiums and swimming 
pools it was a fine cooperative thing to do but in times such 
as these such courtesies extended to various outside organi- 
zations may because of budget limitations have to be re- 
duced until some means is provided to continue such worth- 
while services. 

Athletics 

1. Whether the program of athletics is financed by the 
board of education or as a separate activity, i.e., by gate 
receipts, demonstrations, etc., strict economy should be 
the watchword. More economies may and should be en- 
forced here than elsewhere in the program because there 
is a much wider range of activities. 

2. Equipment should be bought in large lots on compe- 
titive bids and as much care in selection exercised as if it 
were for one’s personal use. 

3. All equipment should be gathered and sent to a 
central place at the end of the season and repaired. Great 
care should be taken in storage. Woolen goods are par- 
ticularly delectable to moths. If balls are slightly deflated 
after use and reinflated for practice and games they will 
last much longer. Over inflation shortens the life of a 
ball. A little saddle soap will preserve the freshness of 
leather for a long time. Javelins and vaulting poles should 
be suspended vertically in a cool place to avoid warping 
and checking. Suits and uniforms should be cleaned thor- 
oughly when stored. And so on through the whole realm 
of athletic equipment. 

4. Old equipment discarded during the hey-day of 
athletics should be unearthed and salvaged. 

5. Awards such as medals, cups, placques, and banners 
should be eliminated. 


*From a state director in the East. 
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6. Officials’ fees should be greatly reduced. Wherever 
possible officiating should be done by the coaches or ath- 
letic directors themselves. 

7. Season tickets at a reduced cost per game should be 
offered to the student body. 

8. Interschool competition should be limited to a small 
area to cut down traveling expenses. 

9. In small towns lying far apart the interschool pro- 
gram should be temporarily abandoned. 

10. Level off the per capita cost of athletics downward 
with a possible diversion of funds into the general program 
if there is an excess of money as a result of such leveling. 

11. Organize the intramural program as much as pos- 
sible under student leadership. It should be remembered, 
however, that student leadership is valuable only to a cer- 
tain limit. It needs careful adult direction and supervision 
to make up for its lack of experience, permanence, and 
unity of policy. The director must furnish guidance 
throughout, both in planning and promoting the program, 
and be constantly alert to see that the activities are carried 
out under fair and safe regulations. Students, moreover, 
must not be asked to undertake responsibilities that are too 
burdensome from the standpoint of their health and school 
efficiency. 

12. One person has had the temerity to suggest that 
boys buy their own athletic suits and uniforms. This will 
seem too drastic and radical to some but there may be a 
compromise in such equipment as sweaters, sweat shirts, 
and shoes that have a definite use outside of school ath- 
letics. 


Physical Education Activity Program 

1. There should be a careful analysis of all activities 
so that if further retrenchment becomes necessary those 
activities having the greatest worth to individual children 
may be retained. 

2. In larger systems where special teachers are carrying 
a small class load they may be assigned temporarily to reg- 
ular work. This might apply to such teachers as orthopedic 
specialists, their work being undertaken by regular teach- 
ers, less efficient it is true, but able to carry the work with- 
out losing all the good resulting from this program. 

3. Limit the number of piano accompanists used in 
dancing classes and supplement wherever possible with 
girl students from the class who can play and will volun- 
teer their services. : 

4. Make greater use of student leaders whenever duties 
can be delegated that are within their power to handle. 

5. Employ more games that require a minimum of 
equipment. 

6. The home economics department can assist in the 
matter of gymnasium suits and canvas gymnasium shoes. 
Some of these departments have made suits from material 
bought by the yard. Others have made canvas shoes for 
gymnasium classes. 

7. When there has been a serious curtailment of staff 
the attention of the department should be redirected to 
those children who are most in need of help. 

8. The same care of equipment should be followed in 
the physical education activity program as in the athletic 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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necessity is everywhere present. No longer can we 
engineer a going program from a comfortable office 
chair. We must be “going,” or the program will not. 

I am offering here a compilation of promotional methods. 
Some of the items were suggested, others represent ideas, 
both tried and untried, of my own. Many are old and wide- 
ly used. Not all are applicable to every situation. The 
reader must consider local needs and circumstances. But in 
the main the methods can be adapted to town, city, or state 
conditions. 

I must caution the most anxious against propagandizing 
on a magnificent scale. There is danger in confusing propa- 
ganda with noise and display. Not infrequently, quiet and 
obscurity are assets to effective work. Know your situation. 
There may be men who take physical education for grant- 
ed, only to be stirred to opposition by unwarranted bellig- 
erency on your part. 

The following suggestions are offered for consideration. 
No attempt was made to list them in order of importance. 


Politics.— I hesitated at first about using the word 
“politics” in connection with physical education, until I 
voiced my reluctance in the hearing of a superintendent of 
schools who put me at ease on that point. I had been using 
the connection while thinking of politics in only a deroga- 
tory sense. It seems that all good things, as well as the im- 
pressively bad, come out of politics. In our form of govern- 
ment, the superintendent pointed out, legislators can rep- 
resent the people only when they know what their respec- 
tive constituencies desire. The people, therefore, have the 
right, aye, the obligation to express their opinion. This is 
done in the several possible ways of contacting your rep- 
resentative. 

I am afraid that many of us have shied from politics as 
something unclean, not to be mentioned in connection with 
our beloved profession. To do that is an error. We have free 
public schools, free textbooks, highways, war memorials, 
and what not, owing to public opinion. Should there be 
evidence of a change of mind later, the public must speak 
again to its representatives. Should an active minority show 
dissent, once more the public announces its stand. And so 
it goes. All perfectly legitimate, and, in fact, the principle 
upon which our government is founded. So, whenever phys- 
ical education wavers, rally your friends and your friends’ 
friends of voting age (that is important), each to speak 
where and when a word will count most. 


Ness: spawns ingenuity. And in these days 


Reciprocation.— Rarely a year passes that a state legis- 
lature does not consider bills dealing with the medical arts, 
child labor, social welfare, and the like. Supporting such 
legislation one usually finds the state medical and dental 
societies, state health and labor departments, public health 
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and social agencies, among others. As a rule these groups 
are experienced in influencing legislative opinion. They are 
strong allies to have in our cause. And there is no reason 
why they should not line up with us, once they understang 
what physical education is and what we want. Here js 
where reciprocation enters. Each group, through its organ- 
ized strength, can greatly assist the others in the promotion 
of bills that are worthy of support, and this makes for my. 
tual gain. 


Origin and Sponsors.—When physical education is 
under attack, it would be well if the administrator yp. 
covered the original sponsors of the program or the lay, 
There must have been some power, or success would not 
have been won. If the sponsors, whether individuals or or. 
ganizations, are still alive and actively interested, keep 
them informed of the situation. No one enjoys seeing their 
creation tumble before unbelievers. 


Resolutions.— Resolutions come easy. The mood of a 
conventionnaire is favorable to endorsing any cause well 
stated. But in itself a resolution carries no guarantee of 
effectiveness. It must be employed discreetly to stimulate 
thought. The weight of public opinion which a resolution 
conveys is determined by the size and the political impor- 
tance of the endorsing organization. This fact should be 
taken into account when using a resolution to influence 
public officials. 

The first step is to make a calendar of meetings and 
conventions held annually within the state by the organiza- 
tions mentioned in this report. Dates may be secured from 
the newspapers or by writing direct to the headquarters of 
the associations. After the first year, the calendar presents 
no great task. 

It goes without saying that anyone presenting a resolu- 
tion for adoption should secure in advance reliable assur- 
ance of favorable action. Usually, the platform of a given 
organization is known, or past achievement may give a clue 
to attitude. Lacking any evidence, it is advisable to proceed 
slowly. The “feeling-out” process can be undertaken with 
the aid of friendly members. The resolution itself should 
be submitted in advance, for usually there is a dead-line 
date, and frequently there is a resolutions committee which 
must first act upon your proposal. 

It is a common experience to have resolutions buried in 
the archives. To offset this sure death, you, as the one most 
interested, must rescue it while the content is still “hot 
news.” In the case of a resolution, it is “hot,”’ in newspaper 
parlance, on the day or the morning after it is passed. After 
the convention adjourns, the press is strangely cold. Your 


resolution is dead, and I am skeptical about its revival 
value, except possibly in the case of adoption by a powerful 
national organization such as the American Legion. It will 
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have some small value, however, when used by speakers at 
community meetings, where it may be either news or im- 
pressive by reason of wording. 

Radio.— An unknown quantity perhaps, but I am in- 
clined to believe it is a better bet than we suppose. And the 
proadcasting people are good folks too, for they came across 
nobly in New Jersey. We had three series of weekly broad- 
casts over three different stations; one series running fifteen 
weeks, another nine weeks, and the third for three weeks, at 
Jersey City, Camden, and Paterson, respectively. With the 
editor’s permission I would like to give credit here to the 
three physical educators who successfully arranged these 
series. They were: Arthur Humphries, Director, Jersey 
City; Arthur Morr, Director, Camden; Alfred Livingstone, 
Eastside High School, Paterson. 

The value of the radio broadcast can be enlarged through 
publicity. Let it be known. Get word to parents through the 
pupils and the parent-teacher association. Arrange for press 
releases, giving the essence of each talk in summary, to 
reach the newspapers on the day of each broadcast. 


Motion Pictures.—The movie is a potent force. Visual 
education has told us that fact and I regret our tardiness in 
accepting it. Perhaps we have been bewildered by the seem- 
ing intricacy of technic and the magnitude and mystery of 
the motion picture industry. But I do not think we should 
delay longer, nor should we be easily frightened. Our ex- 
perience in one New Jersey county was most encouraging. 
The county superintendent of schools requisitioned a cam- 
era and a projector, and then he and his county supervisor 
of physical education set out to experiment. In a surprising- 
ly short time, they developed a proficiency which produced 
several films of more than passing grade. At any rate, they 
exhibited their products before every school, parent- 
teacher association, and club in the county, arousing much 
interest and winning many friends for physical education. 

The above instance caused me to make inquiries here 
and there among school people, and much to my surprise 
I learned that cameras are not at all uncommon. And the 
owners are usually so thrilled with their toys, that they 
welcome the opportunity to work on some definite project. 
From their assurances, I am convinced we could have a li- 
brary of passable films on very short notice. The expense 
is not very great, especially when the repeated use of a 
film is taken into account. 


Interpretation to the Public.—For the most part, the 
literature of physical education is for the profession. Books 
of games and dances, books on theory and administration 
we have in ample quantity and of excellent quality, but can 
you name more than one, two, or three for the general pub- 
lic? We need a “best seller” for the non-fiction shelf at the 
bookstore and the circulating library. Lacking that in this 
time of crises, should we not attempt to meet the need 
through state department publications? A descriptive, il- 
lustrated pamphlet of ten to fifteen pages, written for pop- 
ular consumption, would serve temporarily. Its value would 
depend ‘largely upon the circulation built up in commun- 
ities by individual teachers. The idea is of course equally 
appropriate for city departments. 


The Administrator.— There are physical education 
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teachers who seem to shy from the “boss.” From my experi- 
ences with school executives, I regard such an attitude as a 
mistake. While they may not have excelled in the gymna- 
sium, they are after all students of children and education. 
I believe they understand physical education better than 


we realize, and I do know the great majority are our friends. 


I would suggest, therefore, that we seek their guidance in 


these times, and cooperate with them as much as possible 


to make their present burdens lighter. 
Strategy Committee.—In a small state, the director 


has an advantage in that short distances between important 
points permit frequent conferences with associates in the 


field. There is considerable merit to the idea that ‘“‘several 


heads are better than one.’”’ To have the benefit of council 


is both stimulating and comforting, not to mention the wise 
precaution of having a check on possibly rash enthusiasm. 
There is also the missionary work which such a committee 
can undertake in the field, thereby covering a larger terri- 
tory and obviating the opposition to state department ac- 
tivities which occasionally characterizes local attitude. For 
several good reasons, the conferences and the deliberations 
of a selected advisory group should be unofficial and con- 
fidential. 


Key Men.—It should favor the promotion and the de- 
fense of physical education on a state-wide basis, if the 


state department invited individual teachers or directors to 


serve as “outposts or sentinels.” We are trying it in New 


Jersey, designating these persons as “key men,” although 
both men and women are serving. The instructions to this 


group included the following: 
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1. Reporting news, events, and so forth, to the state department. 
2. Collecting and forwarding newspaper clippings of moment. 
3. Arranging sectional meetings in behalf of the state depart- 


ment; institutes, conferences, interviews, evening meetings. 


4. Arranging radio programs in sections where broadcasting 
stations are located; contacting the officials, inviting speakers, and 


suggesting content of talks. 


5. Contacting the press on appropriate occasions; preparing 


articles or conveying material prepared by others. 


6. Making motion picture films of physical education; con- 


tacting owners of cameras; preparing scenarios; distributing the 
films. 

Authors.—I hit upon this idea while reading an article 
on education and taxes in a popular magazine. The author 
was a nationally prominent writer of features. “Why not a 
feature on physical education?” was my thought. But I was 
forced to abandon the idea, temporarily, when I learned 
from one of the authors that he and his kind are under con- 
tract to the publishers for “specials” which keep them busy 
for six months to a year in advance of publication. I also 
learned that magazines are “set up,” except for timely fea- 
tures of national interest, months prior to public sale. 

The idea has merit, I believe. We have many popular 
stories on health, athletics, and outdoor sports, but I can- 


not recall one dealing with physical education in public 


schools. At the moment we need immediate help, and it is 
too late for this plan to be put into effect, but after the pres- 
ent crisis, when we are building over again, I hope to see it 
given a trial. 


Alliance of Special Teachers.—A recent newspaper 
- clipping carried this headline—“‘Latin, Geometry, the Real 
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Fads and Frills.” Most interesting! Where a few agree to _ usually sound citizens in every respect. They are the 
that now, there will be a majority some day. It gave me the one can go to with assurance. And it is surprising how off pot 
thought that the so-called special fields have much in com- _ one finds them serving in the legislature, or they haye = shou. 
mon, not only in defense matters, but in purpose. Why not __ tives, friends, and business associates who are serving. Ang TI 
promote joint propaganda? Why not unite for convention _ still more frequently, they have direct access to Municing Jowil 
programs and local institutes? A live group might succeed _ councils. ical | 
in convincing a community that perhaps art, music, phys- Anyone compelled to defend physical education should tion 
ical education are special in another sense, that of being develop a file of names and addresses. It is not difficult and teria 
regular. it may prove to be on unexpected occasions a most fruity heal 
activity. See “The Card Index” below. sern 
The Press.— The power of the press is admitted. And it day 
is there to be used. Every administrator of physical educa- Chamber of Commerce.— Little has been done to y acté 
tion should know how to set-up an acceptable release. It cure the Chamber as an ally, but recently T have seen gy. | mat 
is not sufficient to merely write something that you would _ eral periodicals edited and distributed by this body, angy | rea 
like to see in print. More often than not such material am intrigued by the possibility of writing for them, They on 
takes a straight line to the editor’s waste basket. There is use short articles having a civic slant, often describing th, Na 
a definite technic both in composition and in form of pre- function of a governmental bureau. ale 
sentation. The administrator should know the meaning of aid . me 
clip sheets, boiler plate, mats, and boxes. He should learn — of sna aac IN League is an organ. Fu 
what constitutes “hot news,” and he should sense popular ers. As you would the 
Nee expect, it is powerful and not at all retiring. It publishes, | 
Have an accurate list of newspapers, or, better, two lists, high class a of the illustrated type. The editors ar 
the dailies and the weeklies, for the reading habits and asked for an article on hoa and physical education, afte fo 
taste of the two classes of subscribers differ markedly. wing Patrols ti 
Know the syndicates in your community or state and en- Leage ing that possibly there m 
to are similar organizations remaining to be cultivated jp th 
For every speech you make, prepare a release sheet other states. pe 
giving a digest of your principal remarks. Time the mail- The Grange.—Although I have included the Grang 
ing so your release reaches the newspapers of the territory elsewhere, there is a thought peculiar to it deserving of spe. 
the day of the meeting. cial comment. The Grange is a farmers’ organization, and : 
right now the farmer is in a sad condition financially. We ; 
r in 
are strong for child welfare. The Legion in particular pre- all I 
rural conditions or with the farmer’s attitude toward edv- 
it is w - 


cation and government, would be the gainer in the end if 


ly in both the enactment and the saving of physical educa-  }, stayed out of country districts. 


tion laws. Use this strength. It has plenty of force and 


power. Whether or not you agree with the vets’ stand on 
certain political issues, remember that both you and they 
stand four-square for the kids (their terminology). 


State Organizations.—In addition to the veterans’ 
groups, all states, so far as I know, have chapters of strong 
national associations such as the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, International Association of Home and School, 
the Grange, the Junior League, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the League of Women Voters, and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Add to these organizations such groups as the Young 
Men’s and the Young Women’s Christian Associations, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Campfire Girls, and 


similar groups. And above all do not omit the luncheon 


clubs and the fraternal orders. 

Viewing these groups from any angle, one is impressed 
by the power they represent, whether in terms of voters, 
possible contacts with political forces, record of achieve- 
ment, avowed sympathy for education, or what not. To me, 
the greatest value of such organizations is found in the offi- 
cers and the boards of directors or whatever the respective 
governing bodies may be. As a rule officers win election on 
ability and accomplishment. Directors and trustees are 


_ erated Boards of Education in which any local board mem- 


Federated Boards.—In New Jersey, we have the Fed: 


ber is entitled to membership. Doubtless other states or 
possibly counties have similar organizations. The signifi- 
cance of such a group is too obvious for comment. It is an 
excellent field for “fence building.” 


Safety Groups.—Realizing that personal safety is inti- 
mately dependent upon S-R bonds, agility, neuromuscular 
coordination, and perceptive training of the special senses, 
the safety people are coming to the support of physical edu- 
cation. Look them up in your state or community. For your 
guidance, I can give you the membership of my advisory 
council on safety education and supervision. There are 
delegates from automobile clubs, county and city safety 
councils, American Legion, State Highway Department, 
State Motor Vehicle Department, State Police, State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Public Service, casualty 
insurance companies, and our own division of: vocational 
education. 


Industrial Leaders.—With the unemployment prob 
lem and the short working week and day facing them, in 
dustrial leaders are acutely aware of the leisure-time prob- 
lem. Recreation facilities and programs at industrial plants 
are on the increase. There must be a reason, and usually it 
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be found in the president or board of directors. We 


ps d look there in our search for friends at court. 


shoul 
The Clergy-— Speaking of friends! On a Sunday fol- 


lowing a press report to the effect that supervision in phys- 
ical education would be abolished by the board of educa- 
tion of a city in New Jersey, the minister of a large Presby- 
terian congregation rallied to the defense of physical and 
health education by making that the central theme of his 
sermon. And the press gave it both space and position Mon- 
day morning. Analysis of this incident is revealing. Char- 
acter building is with the church as with the schools a pri- 
mary objective. The clergy is probably the most prolific 
reading class in society. And in these days to be well read 
on current social and economic problems is essential. 
Naturally, therefore, the clergy is becoming increasingly 
alert to the socially therapeutic values of public health 
measures, play and playgrounds, and physical recreations. 
Furthermore, the active promotion of activity programs by 
the church is moving forward apace. 

If the character-building values of physical education 
are true, we would do well to be paving the way for some 
form of future alliance with the churches of all denomina- 
tions, for such support would carry great weight. As a 
matter of practical interest, I found upon investigation that 
the church is organized for business and governmental pur- 
poses along state lines. 


Colleges and Alumni.—If the director of physical 
education is not a recent appointee, he will know with 
fair accuracy how his colleagues of the faculty, the trustees, 
and the alumni regard his program and physical education 
in general. Among these combined groups there will be a 
number of influential persons. Some will be in or close to 
the legislature, or at least active in some phase of politics. 
Some will be prominent in business and industry. The pos- 
sibilities are varied and infinite. 


_ Juvenile Court Judges.—Here is a well-read, civic- 
minded group which, like the clergy, is dealing with great 
social problems. Among the earliest exponents for play- 
grounds and organized sports for youth, the Juvenile Court 
Judge joined the sociologist in extolling physical activity 
as one of the essential preventives of crime and delinquen- 
cy. It isa friendly group, and one whose voice is heard with 
respect. We should know who they are. If there is a state 
body, we should seek its acquaintance with a view to pre- 
senting our work and its problems. 


Police.— Following the example of the judge, police au- 
thorities are often quoted as citing the playground among 
the important crime prevention agencies. Our after-school 
intramural programs accomplish the same end. Ganging 
tendencies of youth are usually satisfied by team or club 
membership. If the police admit the values of our work, we 
should let it be known far and wide. 


Guidance Clinics.— The story of the psychiatrist and 
the psychologist is identical to that already told for the 
clergy, the juvenile court judge, and the police. These stu- 


dents of children may be counted among our closest friends. 


Libraries.—State, county, city, and school libraries 
should be kept informed of suitable books. I have heard of 
places where a special shelf for health and physical educa- 
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tion was granted. At any rate, we can recommend a few 
books for the non-fiction department. 


Speakers’ Bureau.—If a city or state director establish- 
es a speakers’ bureau as a form of service, he has an oppor- 
tunity to secure helpful addresses and discussions. When 
Rotary or the Parent-Teacher Association wants a speaker, 
someone favorable to physical education, who also has tact 
and personality, can be recommended. 


Your Program and You.—When all is said and done 
in regard to publicity and propaganda, we must eventually 
recognize the potency of your program and you. Is the pro- 
gram sound and effective? In brief, is it saleable? I must 
leave the implications to your imagination. 


Your Pupils.—It has long been my contention that next 
to the program and the teacher, our best advertising medi- 
um is the pupil. What he thinks about physical education 
and his teacher is reflected in his conversation at home. 
What happens at school is his contribution to table talk at 
supper time. 


Study of Physical Education—Apropos of the 
above, there are many good reasons why physical educa- 
tion may well be added to the academic curriculum. Above 
the third grade at least, pupil interest and response grows 
in proportion to comprehension. The “why” becomes in- 
creasingly important to the child. But our work is too fre- 
quently dominated by teacher-dictation. Our tendency to 
think pupil-interest must be present, because the work is 
physical or play, is a great error. 

There is no history more romantic than that of physical 
education. Children are enthralled by real-life stories taken 
from sports. The plays of children in other lands are most 
interesting. The point is, that when children intellectually 
comprehend physical education, they not only participate 
with purpose, but their comments at home are fashioned 
out of understanding. 


Community Relationships——When the community 
knows the physical education teacher as a worthy citizen 
and a contributing member of society, the battle is more 
than half won. To get out and do things is our best insur- 
ance. We should be active in community affairs, taking part 
in Boys Week, holiday celebrations, emergency relief, and 
the Scouts. Tiring and time-consuming to be sure, but effort 
that pays dividends in public understanding and support. 


The Card Index.—Iif the depression were still before us, 
and we were informed of its coming, think what could be 
accomplished by means of a card index. 

I have mentioned college alumni, state associations, civic 
organizations, and so forth. Take one group as an example, 
say, the state legislature. As soon as an assemblyman is 
elected, look him up. On his card in your files, enter his 
college affiliation, fraternity, athletic success in college, 
business interests, lodge memberships, luncheon club, 
board memberships, trusteeships, and so forth. If he is a 
business man, what does he do for his employees in the way 
of health and recreation? How does he stand on school af- 
fairs in his home community? 

The above brief example will suffice, for obviously the 
story is long and complicated, but what a boon such a rec- 
ord would be in times of stress. 
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The Interests High School 


With Reference to the Vocations they Select 


of this study has had the 

opinion that there is a recip- 
rocal relationship between the 
interests of students and the vo- 
cations they select later in life. 
This opinion was given further 
confirmation by a chance read- 
ing of the work of a Swiss psychologist, Pierre Bovet, in 
which he makes the comment that a study of the various 
publications about people, such as Who’s Who, would 
probably reveal decided relationships between recreations 
and professions. He adds that tennis is a favorite sport with 
great statesmen, pointing out the interest and prowess of 
Viscount Grey and Lord Balfour as typical of that of men 
of public life in this activity. He then points out that ten- 
nis, like statecraft, is a polite game, calling for courtesy 
and diplomacy even while wits are being matched against 
each other. 

A somewhat similar point of view was later encountered 
in the works of American psychologists who make the point 
that recreations should be compensatory in nature and sup- 
ply the things that are lacking in a vocation. To Thomson 
in his book, The Springs of Human Action, the recreational 
interests of the individual satisfy a certain need in the way 
of a well rounded life. He further states that it is not be- 
yond the realm of possibility that psychologists of the fu- 
ture will analyze each profession from the standpoint of its 
enrichment of life and then prescribe avocations that will 
compensate for any deficiencies the vocation may present 
in the way of repressions or narrowing influences. 

While not the subject of this particular discussion, it is 
a matter of fact that the reading of Bovet’s book led me to 
make the study of Who’s Who that he suggested. Several 
volumes for the different professions were consulted. The 
findings were significant. All the evidence points to a very 
decided relationship between vocational and recreational 
interests. 

There is also evidence in the case of certain professions 
that the choice of recreations by their members is somewhat 
contingent upon the possibilities for contacts that are valu- 
able socially and in business. The architect, for example, 
has few recreational interests but they are of a very exclu- 
sive nature. He belongs to a country club, to an expensive 
city club, and is more apt to belong to a yacht club than the 
member of any other profession. In his case, the signifi- 
cance of contacting a privileged clientele is obvious, apart 
from the influence which the architect’s rather artistic 
tastes also has on his choice. 

On the other hand, the widest joiners of all are the insur- 
ance salesmen and real estate men. For them, the more 
contacts the better. They are very apt to be golfers, mem- 
bers of fraternal lodges, and members of luncheon clubs. A 
wide acquaintanceship and a hail-fellow-well-met approach 
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By to his fellowmen are decided aids 
to success in this vocation and s 
MITCHELL salesmen in general tend to cul. 


tivate these assets. 

The medical man is an unus. 
ual contrast to all other individ. 
uals. He leads the list as a fisher. 
man, is second as a hunter, an 
the clue to his behavior is not difficult to find. Always sub. 
ject to call when at home, he cannot plan on an afternoon of 
golf or an evening of bridge without the chances of inte. 
ruption. Consequently, he lumps his vacations and takes 
them in large doses. He gets away from people, often where 
a telephone cannot be found, and has a substitute take his 
practice in the interim. Possibly, too, he has seen so much 
of the tragic and morbid side of life throughout the yea 
that he prefers on his vacation to get away from people and 
their troubles. The chances therefore of his joining a coup. 
try club are about one to twelve as compared with the arch- 
itect or banker. An interesting point is that while the sur. 
geon and general practitioner follow the above rule, the 
strictly office physicians, such as specialists and consul. 
ants, have regular time at their own disposal, and so are 
more likely to play golf, join fraternal organizations, and 
enjoy the relaxations of the average business man. 

The civil engineer leads the list in hunting with the min- 
ing engineer a close second. Both are high up among the 
fishermen. Close proximity. to the opportunities for these 
sports is an influencing factor. This also accounts for their 
having a higher interest in swimming than any other pro- 
fession. When, however, we change to the engineers whose 
work is in the city, we find less interest in these particular 
activities and more interest in such sports as tennis and 
golf. This is the case with the mechanical, chemical, and 
electrical engineer, particularly the latter. It is not surpris- 
ing that engineers have the widest opportunities to be inter- 
ested in maps, photography, fossils, minerals, fish, birds, 
etc. The nature of their work also allows them to choose 
from a wide range of experimental hobbies, such as wood 
carving, electrical appliances, and products of home-made 
apparatus. 

The bankers are highest in representation in fraternal 
organizations. This association is one to be expected in 
view of their place of prominence in the community. In 
civic clubs they rank second to the salesmen. Many of 
them pursue some hobby which needs capital and much at- 
tention, such as raising fancy breeds of cattle or collecting 
rare furniture, stamps, or books. 

The lawyer has no outstanding hobbies. He ranks high 
as a member of country clubs, fraternal organizations, s0- 
cial clubs, and civic clubs. As a group, lawyers have prac- 
tically no interest in hunting, fishing, or swimming. In golf 
and tennis they are also at the bottom when compared with 
other groups. They are joiners and group-minded rather 
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than solitary. The outdoors has but little lure for them. 

There is most chance of one’s being a gardener or a hiker 
fheisa clergyman or teacher. Reading, writing, and travel 
rank high with these professions and the necessity for ob- 
taining these wide cultural contacts, as well as the natural 
interest in them, means that the members of these groups 
will choose inexpensive recreations for the most part in 
order that they may save and be able to gratify their pre- 
ferred tastes. 

More could be added along these lines, but the general 
idea has been given and the main material of this article 
concerns the interests of students preparing for a profession 
rather than the individual who has made a success in the 
feld. The general conclusion is that the vocation itself 
conditions to a large extent the avocational activities of 
adult individuals, even though there is no doubt definite 
preferred interests as well. 

When we study the problem from the other end, that of 
a boy or girl planning to enter a profession, we find the 
natural bent for certain activities the motivating force, 
modified, if at all, by such factors as family influence or 
limitation of opportunities. For example, a boy whose in- 
terests lean toward Physical Education might be dissuaded 
from this profession by his family because of the 
comparatively low remuneration it offers; or, a boy whose 
school curriculum is very limited may-never come into con- 
tact with the activities that would arouse his greatest inter- 


definite clues as to his later preferences in work.. In fact, 
the approach to vocational guidance from the standpoint of 
the interests of the different groups of students is most apt 
of all approaches to be significant, because it considers the 
child as a whole and takes into consideration all his inter- 
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principal and the parents is necessary, it is very evident 
that they are filled out with the utmost care. The case his- 
tories of approximately 6,000 entering men students give 
accurate evidence of particular significance when related to 
the department of the University, i.e., Law, Engineering, 
etc., in which the student expresses his intention to study. 
The differences in the interests of the different vocational 
groups are so marked that the results for one year alone 
would portray them fairly accurately. Nevertheless, the 
carrying of the study over a period of five years, confirms 
the conclusions as a whole and serves to give more accurate 
findings in the case of those groups of students which are 
comparatively small in numbers. The smaller totals of stu- 
dents in Pharmacy, Forestry, Science, Arts, and Education, 
makes a skewing of results more possible in their case, and 
so the continuance of the study will help greatly in the veri- 
fication of their totals. 

In this particular article only the results for the men stu- 
dents will be discussed. The results for the incoming women 
students will be given in a later article. They indicate that 
the women students entering certain professions also show 
definite likings in school subjects, activities, and recrea- 
tions. In other words, there is a type student for each pro- 
fession. 

The charts in this article show the student’s expressed 
likings for subjects, for organized school activities, and for 


' informal recreations in fourteen different professions. 
est. There is no doubt that a child’s preferences furnish | 


One thing to be noticed and discounted is that the courses 
required of all students in high school naturally have a 


_ larger proportion of likes expressed in their behalf, because 


more students have taken them. Nevertheless, the relative 
_ interests of the different professional groups remains con- 


| stant. In fact, throughout the study, the listing of the lik- 


ests; also because it considers the spontaneous activities of | ings of one group only take on their full amount of signifi- 
the child, that is, his se/f-chosen and self-directed activities;~ cance when they can be compared with other groups. 


which, after all, are most apt to be the true guides to his 
interests, capacities, and character. In further substantia- 
tion, there are many studies that show that students are 
most successful in obtaining high grades in the subjects 
they like. Consequently, the highest probabilities of suc- 
cess in a vocation would naturally seem to be promised by 
the one (or ones) to which his likings would indicate him as 
most fitted. 

These general conclusions have been substantiated by a 
study of all incoming freshman students of the University 
of Michigan over a period of five years from 1926 to 1931. 

The information shown in the accompanying charts and 
tables was taken from the Freshman Application Entrance 
Blanks which are sent out to high school seniors from the 
office of Registrar Ira M. Smith. When filled out these 
blanks contain the definite expression of the student’s pre- 
ferences during high school in academic subjects, organized 
extra-curricular activities, and out-of-school recreational 
interests. The statistical information thus obtained was 
evaluated and compared from the standpoint of fourteen 
different lines of professional specialization within the Uni- 
versity. 

Inasmuch as these personal history blanks are an im- 
portant factor in the acceptance or non-acceptance of a 
student in the University, and cooperation of the school 


Before going into the interests of the different groups, it 
is pertinent to note that this study, even within the short 
space of five years, showed noticeable changes taking place 
within the curriculum. Toward the end of the five-year 
period under discussion, the more recent subjects of eco- 
nomics, social sciences, and the general sciences (including 
biology) took tremendous leaps in popularity. 

Of the fourteen professions, the nature of each is prob- 
ably clear to all readers with the possible exception of the 
General Lits, Science, and Arts. The Literary students 
comprise a group taking a general cultural course, with the 
intention later of choosing a profession or a business. The 
Science group are contemplating research work, either at 
teaching or with industrial firms. The Arts group includes 
students interested in music, commercial design, magazine 
illustration, interior decorating, or stagecraft. 

Space does not permit a close analysis of the respective 
likings of each group for the different academic subjects. 
The reader, however, can gain an idea very quickly by con- 
sulting the accompanying charts. In mathematics and the 
exact sciences for example, one will notice the high degree of 
interest of the Engineer, Architect, Forestry, Science, and 
Business groups. In the laboratory sciences like chemistry, 
the Medics, Pharmics, Dentists, Science students, and En- 
gineers are high in expressing favor. 
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When we come to a different group of subjects 
lish, history, languages, etc., we find a different pin.” 
The groups that were low in the mathematica] and lab, 
oratory sciences are now high. The Law, Journal; 
Literary, Education, and Art students record their }; 
degree of liking in these subjects. The same situa 
holds true in the subjects of economics, Sociology, ¢j = 
and speech, except that the physical education and bus. 
ness groups also display an unusually high interest. 

In general science, the interest of the Medical, Fore, 
try, Science, and Physical Education students runs}; 
In mechanical drawing and manual training, the Arc. 
tects, Engineers, and Foresters rate high; but it must 
remembered at the same time that these subjects hay 
direct utilitarian value to the many students who ap 
leaving high school to go to work rather than to atten 
college, and who would therefore not be filling out th 
application blanks. 

When we leave the academic subjects and place oy 
attention on the activities and recreations, we find jn. 
mediately a number of generalizations. The Foresters 
Lits, Laws, Physical Educators, and Journalists |ea4 
in variety of interests and in versatility. The Architects 
General Educators, and Scientists have the fewest inter. 
ests. This narrowed range of interests is explainable 
a number of grounds. For instance, the Architects anj 
Scientists have a few interests upon which they spend 
most of their spare time; and the future classroom teach. 
ers are apt to be very much interested in their subjects 
and in books. 

In athletic activities and outdoor recreations, asa 
glance at the charts will show, the Physical Education 
students and Foresters are outstandingly at the top, a- 
though in a different way. The Physical Education stu. 
dent tops by far all other groups in his liking for team 
games like football, basketball, baseball, etc. With the 
Forester, however, it is the interest in outing activities 
such as hunting, fishing, camping, boating, hiking, etc, 
that is so marked. The physical education programs at 
school bear a very definite relationship to the vocational 
guidance of these two professional groups. Other groups 
that stand high are the Business and Dental students. 


Picture 


The Education, Science, Architect, and Arts groups are 
more sedentary and have a different type of interests. 
Peculiarly enough, it is not the Physical Education 
group, nor is it the Forestry group, that shows the high- 
est interest in individual sports like swimming, golf, and 
tennis. There are two reasons to explain this seeming 
inconsistency. In the first place the Physical Education 
student finds all his available time taken by the long 
practices during the athletic season and does not have 
opportunity to try his hand at these other sports. In the 
second place, family background plays a very important 
part in the early opportunities to engage in sports like 
tennis and golf. The boy who comes from a family of 
affluence has enjoyed the facilities of exclusive country 
clubs. This boy is also more apt to be going into one df 
the older and more élite professions like Law, Medicine, 


and Architecture, or to have a place waiting for him in 
his father’s business. Family background also exerts 
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another influence in this respect. The boy of = 
finds this asset sufficient to give him Prestige at a 
and he is secure in social standing without any i 
effort on his part. He therefore takes his Sports leisure} 
More and more it is the ambitious boy, from famite, 
accustomed to struggle, who is willing to undergo th, 
hardships necessary to gain the prestige and the ‘ane 
approval that go with athletic success. 

In the educational and cultural activities, the Lay 
Journalism, Education, and Arts groups stand high, 
This particularly shows in the high placement of the 
Journalists and Education students in reading. The 
Journalist finds a direct value to his work in Participa- 
tion in the responsibilities of managing and editing the 
school paper. In debating, the Law student and the fy. 
ture teacher are outstandingly high and a close connee. 
tion with professional success is also noted. The Law 
student manages to hold most of the class Offices, and 
is prominent also in public appearances as a member of 
the dramatic cast. 

In the social activities, like dancing, movies, cards, 
scouting, etc., there are interesting findings which for 
the most part, confirm the opinions that have already 
been made. The groups interested in the social subjects 
are the ones interested in dancing, entertainments, and 
movies. The Business, Law, Journalism, and Arts stu. 


dents evidently dance the most; and the Arts and Jour. 


nalists are highest in attendance at the movies. Yet there 
is some vocational connection of value in regard to this 
interest. Many of the arts students are interested in the 
technical side of the movies—stage construction, light- 
ing, etc.—and the Journalists are interested in public 
events and scenario writing. 

A few other points may be of interest. In joining the 
Boy Scouts, the Foresters are far in advance of all 
groups, and it is not at all unlikely that there is a 
definite relationship vocationally between scouting and 
Forestry. In the matter of collecting hobbies such as 
stamps, coins, leaves, birds, etc., the Forestry and Sc- 
ence groups are highest; and in the matter of experi- 
mental hobbies, such as wireless, radio, handicraft, etc., 
the Engineers and Architects are high. These hobbies 
bear a very close association to the work of these pro- 
fessions because it is a small jump from model aero- 
planes to aeronautics, or from home-made wireless and 
radio sets to electrical engineering. 

In comparing the interests of boys and girls as senior 
students in high school, we find the boys more interested 
in mathematics, physics, and chemistry, and slightly 
more interested in economics and sociology, civics, and 
commercial subjects. The girls display marked interest 
in English, history, languages, artistic drawing, and 
music. In school activities the boys are slightly behind 
in literary, dramatic, musical, and artistic pursuits; but 
have stronger interests in debating, holding class offices, 
and both team and individual athletics. The latter situa 
tion also holds true with outing activities. It would bean 
interesting study to find out whether this pronounced 
favoring of athletics and physical recreations by boysis 
due to natural differences in the sexes or whether the 
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Ann Arbor 


Still Forges Ahead 


Our Pay Roll today carries 
the names of more workers 
than at any other time in 
our history. The reason for 
this growth is that we fear 
failure far less than we hope 
for success. Banks can close, 
others can lock their doors 
. . . we shall go on. The 
friends we have made, the 
confidence people have in 
our business, the widespread 
patronage, and the joy of 
doing good work, are the 
kinds of gold that furnish 


CPress 


our working capital. 


A. J. Wiltse, 


Manager 
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COMPARISON OF INTERESTS OF BOYS arp GIRLs 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Mathematics 
Physics 4 
Chemistry 
English 
History 
Modern Language 
Ancient Language 
General Science 
Soc. & Econ. ------- 
Civics 
Speech 
Mechenical Drawing 
Artistic Drawing 
Cormercial e-------- 
Man.Tr. or Dom. Sci.-™, 
Music 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
Literary 
Dramatic 
Debating 
Music 
art 
Class Offices 
Team Athletics 3 
Individual Ath. a 

RECREATIONS 
Outing Activities 
Social Organizations we 
Reading te 
Dancing 
ovies ome 
Cards ------------=-- 


Collecting Hobbies 
Experimental Hobbies 


Girls 


boys have had the benefits of more adequate facilities and 
more generous attention. 

In carrying the comparative interests of boys and girls 
to conclusion, we find that the boys belong more frequently 
to organizations and are far more interested in collecting 
and experimental hobbies. On the other hand, the girls 
lead in reading, dancing, movies, and cards—activities that 
are more concerned with people and social relationships 
than with impersonal objects and scientific experiments. 

An interesting research in process but not yet finished 
takes the honor students in each profession and compares 
them to the profile type displayed by the charts, to see 
whether they conform. Similarly, the failure students are 
being compared with the type student in the particular pre 
fession to see if, in general, they vary widely from the par- 
ticular profile. While the charts in this article show the 
interests and activities separately, there are other chartsin 
which the interests of each profession are shown as one 
unified picture. 

In a later article, the author will give some of the inter- 
esting facts which have developed from the use of the sta 
tistics obtained through this study. From a study of per 
centages of likings in the three fields of academic studies, 
organized school activities, and informal recreations, 4 
chart has been compiled which can be used to show the pre 
fessions most nearly approximated by the percentages d 
likings in any given case. From this percentage chart it 
has been possible to tell boys, not what professions they 
should enter, but what are the professions in which they 
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most nearly resemble the type student. In testing the work- 
ings of the chart, many boys have been interviewed and 
hundreds of individual case histories have been made and 
studied. The findings can be easily interpreted by educa- 
tors and parents, and, following a number of talks before 

nts groups, in which the charts were shown, so many 
requests were received for the material, and so many stu- 
dents asked to have case studies made, that there is no 
question of the urgent need for accurate and intelligible 
data that will help young people to find themselves. The 
material has to date been used cautiously because the study 
is being continued to make it more comprehensive and re- 
fined, but even so, the evidence of the validity of this ap- 
proach through the whole child has been surprising in the 
results so far recorded. 

If we are going to advise the child at all in regard to 
his vocation, we must study him as a complete individual, 
and under situations as natural to his usual living as possi- 
ble. This cannot be done from his classroom attitude alone, 
or from laboratory tests which place him in artificial situa- 
tions. In this particular, the teachers that direct the extra- 
curricular activities of the students should have a fund of 
information to turn over to the principal or the teacher act- 
ing in the capacity of vocational counselor. For this reason, 
the curriculum should be sufficiently wide to give school 
boys and girls the variety of courses and activities that they 
need if they are to choose wisely in selecting the vocation in 
which they will find the most success and enjoyment. Un- 
less the school provides these opportunities, it is not serv- 
ing the best interests of its students in their quest to find 
their vocation and their avocations. 


Place of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 22) 


five or fifty. After middle age many persons cannot play 
it. It has the advantage of being played on a small area 
which generally is close to where one lives and can be 
played with only one other person. Golf can also be played 
with but one other person but it requires a large and rather 
expensive field, and in many of our climates it is impos- 
sible during a large portion of the winter. Unfortunately 
this recess from playing gives one a chance to get out of 
the habit. 

We need more outdoor games for both men and women 
in this day of business enterprise. We need to invent some 
hew games for use both outdoors and indoors. We need 
to make more use of our school gymnasiums. At the pres- 
ent time too many of the gymnasiums are closed for more 
hours of the day and evening than they are used, due 
probably to the lack of supervisory personnel. I am won- 
dering whether it is not possible for the persons in charge 
of the gymnasiums during the day also to have some 
supervision of them during the evening so that younger 
men and women who no longer belong in the school may 
be enabled to use the gymnasiums after school hours and 
in the evening. This would make available to such per- 
sons facilities for the taking of exercise and make possible 
the development of athletic teams. 
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over shoulder, sizes 8 to 24, usua 
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Elk sole, counter is double 
stitched. All sizes and 
widths, B to E. Black, 
white, tan shades to order. 
$2.75 pair. 


See Our Exhibit at the Con- 
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Physical Education Relationships 


(Continued from Page 36) 


are fairly reliable. For social intelligence, subjective opin- 
ion based on “performance on the job” can be our only 
guide at present. 


Program 


The program in physical education is determined by 
the intrinsic values of the activities for the normal growth, 
development, and adjustment of children, and by the 
functions of the school and teachers in the leadership of 
children. A brief list of criteria for the evaluation of a 
program would include the following: 

Degree of interest. 

Degree of attention. 

Degree of satisfaction. 

What is developed? 

What are the opportunities for leadership? 
. What is the opportunity for self-direction? 

As soon as one thinks of a program, the danger of 
formality and over-organization comes in. When over- 
organization increases, child growth, spontaneity, and 
self-expression decrease. Martin’s statement * is of edu- 
cational significance: 

Democratic societies can save themselves from the tyranny of 
mediocrity only by limiting the number of things which may be or- 
ganized—that is, by leaving as much of life as possible to individual 
initiative. The trend in modern civilization is in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The writer is inclined to believe that within certain 
limits he would include play life in this statement. Over- 
organized play for the child is apt to eventuate later into 
organized amusement for the adult, thereby stifling spon- 
taneity and self-expression. An educative program is a 
selection and organization of activities to meet the spe- 
cific objective or need of the individual. It must be 
emphasized that the individual must have some part in 
both the selection and organization, if he is to get full 
benefit. 

The educational dilemma in which we find ourselves 
in “setting the stage” or organizing a guided series of 
experiences for the child, is nicely described by Rugg as 
follows: 


4 Everett Dean Martin, Liberty. New York: Norton Co., 1930. 
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The leaders of our schools are confr i 
tant and overwhelming problem than impr. 
ment by which each child can learn to live with othens tad 
retain his personal identity. To live with others, learn how to ae 
himself to them, and yet grow in the confident knowledge dan 
like each of them, is a unique individual.5 he, 

Physical education offers a program of activities which 
correspond to the spontaneous biological play activities 
natural to the child. These activities should do four things: 

1. Develop the latent powers of the child. 

2. Provide normal and legitimate channels for expres. 
sion which is bound to come. 

3. Build the power to make adjustments to life. 

4. Build a desire to use that power which has been 
developed. 

Under the last heading comes the ultimate aim of gj 
education: the development of permanent attitudes and 
interests. 

These “by-products” of activity are the factors that 
are carried over into other situations of life and form 
schemes of orientation for the child. Here the real valye 
of his education receives its test, in his attitude toward 
his life-work and toward society and its problems, His 
happiness and the happiness of those with whom he coms 
into contact will be more largely determined by these than 
by the few unrelated bits of knowledge he gains in the 
educative process. These factors alone determine the 
individual’s adjustment, and fulfill the requirements fo 
right education and mental health. : 


Conclusion 

This conception of physical education and its relation. 
ships in the high school will emphasize the need for the 
broader training of our physical education people on the 
one hand and the broader training of the academic 
teacher in the biological point of view on the other. 

Despite the desire to stick to strict specialization, the 
time will come when our best progressive high schools wil 
demand contacts on the playing fields by teachers other 
than physical education specialists. On the other hand, 
the teacher of physical education will move in other 
spheres as well, leaving in his wake a true conception of 
wholesome living and a new insight into the relationships 
that exist between the various cultural areas now stressed 
by individual specialists. This is, of course what is now 


— O. Rugg and Shumaker, The Child-Centered School. World 
ook Co. 
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ing as a practice in our best private schools. 
These closer relationships will mean that physical edu- 
cation, the drama, the physical sciences, the social sci- 
ences, etc., will be bound closer and closer together so 
that the child will get a unified picture of it all. 


Réle of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 29 ) 


squad organization in physical education such opportun- 
ities are amply offered. The boy may lead the basketball 
squad, but he becomes a willing follower of a more skilled 
leader in tumbling. This balance in personality helps to 
prevent the development of a superiority or an inferiority 
complex. The child gets an elation in leading where he has 
social approval, but at other times gives social approval 
to others. 
6. Activities must offer opportunity for self-direction 

It becomes apparent in character education that one of 
the essentials is that of providing the individual the abil- 
ity of self-direction, the ability to make decisions and to 
act upon them. The individual must take the responsi- 
bility for his choices. Physical education activities offer 
ample opportunities in this field. Young people may be 
delegated responsibility for scheduling, squad leadership, 
refereeing, record keeping, and so on. There is an infinite 
number of opportunities for choice. Life becomes a trial 
and error situation under leadership. It seems to be gen- 
erally agreed that if the situation offers character building 
opportunities it must offer opportunities for freedom. 
Character implies freedom, biologically and sociologically. 
Freedom assumes choice, and the privilege of choice de- 
mands a development of the intellect. With this freedom 
we must accept the possibilities of bad choices. We must 
even realize that everyone cannot, and maybe should not, 
be protected from making bad choices. A bad choice be- 
comes a leadership opportunity to prevent a recurrence. 


The Importance of Leadership 


Physical education, then, offers opportunities for char- 
acter building. I say offers the opportunity, because it 
cannot guarantee character education results. The decid- 
ing factor as to whether or not good choices will be made 
and character development emerge, or whether the oppo- 
site will transpire depends quite definitely upon the qual- 
ity of leadership. 

Character education cannot possibly result from phys- 
ical education activities if superintendents, principals, and 
physical directors are more interested in winning games 
and establishing a record for themselves in the press than 
they are in building constructive behavior. The poten- 
tialities of the situation may be likened to that of a quan- 
tity of TNT. Under proper guidance this explosive may be 
used to blast the Panama Canal, under other leadership it 
may wreck a building and destroy the lives of thousands 
of people. The opportunities for character education are 
present in physical education. Whether we use them prop- 
etly depends upon our leadership. 
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Education — for What? 


(Continued from Page 23) 


mid or a cathedral or some other structure around whi 
he could marsha] their emotions and employ their s | 
plus time. A democracy, such as ours, is at a didn, 
tage in this respect in comparison with an ancient mon- 
archy in using such a project to take up the slack labor 
in times of depressions. We, therefore, must discover 
suitable substitutes for the construction of pyramids and 
cathedrals which will suit our age, our traditions, ang our 
interests, as well as those activities suited the needs af 
former times. 

Such substitutes can be had only through numeroys 
and varied avocations. Every individual is capable 
properly prepared—to enjoy an almost countless number 
of activities. Ability to enjoy anything depends upon g 
knowledge of the things to be enjoyed. To enjoy any 
game the player must understand it. The fisherman ang 
hunter must know the life, the habitat, the habits, of his } 
catch and his prey in order to derive the greatest satis 
faction from his sport. Music, art, literature, Science, 
physical education, photography, sculpture, philosophy— 
almost anything and everything possesses great pos. 
bilities for personal pleasure and for the profitable en. 
ployment of time for one who has leisure provided he 
knows enough about it to find pleasure in its pursuit. 

In the past physical education has led the way in cap. 
italizing leisure. In the future the lessons learned from 
the directors in that field will be more fully capitalize 
by all other teachers in order that what they teach may 
be a source of avocational pleasure as well as of voce 
tional value. 

In the past, we have made success—primarily financial 
success—the great objective of our education. For that 
reason, the child logically and rightly questioned th 
value of much that he was asked to learn. “Will it in 
crease my earning power, my salary?” was the question 
asked of every subject pursued. While such a question 
will have its proper place in the future, the more im- 
portant question should be “Will the learning of this 
knowledge and skill make my life more rich and inter 
esting at present and will it make life more rich and 
interesting for me in the future? Will I be able to useit 
every day for my pleasure and profit and for the pleasure 
and profit of others even though I never make a penny 
more in income as a result of it?” 

Such an interpretation of values of the various subjects 
taught in the school would change the whole educational 
program. Teachers would teach differently, with mot 
freedom, more vitality, more joy. Children would study 
differently and their study would be more fruitful. The 
school would become the joy center for the children d 
the community. Parents would realize more than eve 
before that the school is the ally of the home, and the 
taxpayer would come to see that his taxes are not paid to 
support teachers but to build a community life. Educ 
tion for avocational ends must be increased in propo 
tion to the increase of machinery, the increase of ovel- 
production, and the increase of leisure. In America ¥, 
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will not go back to our primitive methods of living. We 
shall retain our labor-saving machinery and the physical 
ease they make possible, but we must bring our play life, 
our avocational life, up to the standards made necessary 
by the machine age. This will require an educational pro- 
: richer and more varied, beginning earlier and con- 
tinuing longer than has ever been offered in or by the 


school system before. 


Seven Cardinal Principles 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Perhaps the following verse by the author* will express 
concisely the possibilities of play as a developer of charac- 


ter. 
How Dw You Ptay? 


How did you play when the game was on, 

When the odds were great and hope was gone? 
When the enemy team, with aim so true, 

Was dragging the victory away from you? 

When strength and speed and endurance quit, 
Did honor keep pace with determined grit? 

Did you keep the faith with the rules of the game? 
Did you play up square without fear or shame? 
Did your smile of cheer make the team your friend 
As you fought it through to the bitter end? 

Did your self-respect rise a notch or two? 

Are you a bigger man now the game is through? 


SUMMARY 


In summary then, we find that physical education, if 
properly organized under well-trained leaders should make 
the following specific contributions to the Seven Cardinal 
Principles: 

I. To Health, it should contribute: (1) the remedying 
of defects, (2) organic power, (3) wholesome mental atti- 
tude, and (4) social personality. 

II. To Command of fundamental processes, it should 
contribute: (1) general neuro-muscular skills, (2) safety 
skills, (3) interpretive skills, and (4) informational data 
for the performance of activities. 

III. To Worthy home membership, it should contribute: 
(1) strengthening of school-home ties, (2) encourage 
carry-over activities, (3) interest in discussion topics, and 
(4) application of social by-products. 

IV. To Vocation, it should contribute: (1) essential or 
basic techniques, (2) poise and self-confidence, (3) inter- 
pretive power, and (4) initiative and leadership. 

V. To Citizenship, it should contribute: (1) social co- 
operation, (2) democratic spirit, (3) racial tolerance, and 
(4) delinquency prevention. 

VI. To Worthy use of leisure, it should contribute: (1) 
a well-planned school recreation program, (2) carry-over 
recreational game activities, (3) carry-over individual 
recreation activities, and (4) carry-over social recreation 
activities. 

VII. To Ethical character, it should contribute: 
sound ethical judgment, (2) moral poise and self-control, 
(3) mental-emotional control, and (4) sportsmanship. 


8Wm. R. LaPorte, Recreational Leadership of Boys, The Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1927, p. 126. 
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Content of a Modern Program 


(Continued from Page 49) 


should be scheduled on the same basis as other classes, 
keeping in mind the general desirability of homogeneous 
grouping. This will allow for better instruction in motor 
skills, which is the main business of the class. 

Two large parts of the physical education program are 
the intramural and the interscholastic sports. Interscho- 
lastic athletics should not be divorced from the physical 
education program. Athletics are part of the physical edu- 
cation curriculum. Therefore, they are not extra-curricular 
activities and should not be administered as such. Inter- 
scholastic athletics should be so organized as to permit at- 
tendance and academic credit both to be earned from suc- 
cessful participation. Athletics are not one thing and phys- 
ical education or “gym” another. They are the same— 
parts of a curriculum aiming ai the physical education of 
the child. Students out for interscholastic sports should not 
be required to attend other physical education activity 
classes. An athletic board may or may not be advisable. 
Such are remnants of the days when few trained physical 
educators were available. The coach was not supposed to 
know how to run his department affairs. Faculty advisers 
were necessary. Today, however, the coach is on the fac- 
ulty, he should be trained in the business affairs of his ath- 
letic program, and the functions of a faculty board are de- 
creasing in number. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
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A program of intramural athletics for both 
girls should extend to every student an Oppo! 


and | 


oh rtunity for 
wholesome competition. No such program is well ual 


less (a) it is administered by a trained teacher of physical 
education; (b) health examinations are given intramural | 
participants; (c) teams kept balanced in skill anq excel. 


lence; (d) it embraces non-competitive activities such as 
hiking, dancing, winter sports, etc.; (d) 100 per cent of the 
school population has opportunity to participate regular 
and throughout the year; (e) the activities chosen ft the 
age and grade of the participants. 

A health examination should be required before any sty. 
dent is allowed to participate on an athletic team, and a 
certificate of physical fitness, signed by a reputable phys- 
ician, presented before play is allowed. 

From such a program results should be expected. Its 
component parts are basic to human development and they 
change as the influences affecting human development 
change. The program is not solely biological, but also so. 
cial and intellectual, and its survival in this national crisis 
today, as well as throughout the centuries of changing cyl. 
tures, is testimony to its service to the survival of people, 
“.... It is a matter of music and art, of literature and 
drama, of plays and games, of politics, of supplementary 
hobbies and avocations.” Thus does Dean William Rus. 
sell point out the “social medicine” needed to guide this 
troubled country into the “gateways of true and lasting en. 
joyment.” “Plays and games”— instruction in healthful 
living—professional health service—of such is the modem 
school program of physical and health education made. 
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Physical Education — an Inventory 


(Continued from Page 45) 
ical education staffs and increasing police forces? 

A Low Cost Form of Education.—The estimates of the 
costs of physical education have been grossly 
ated. The fact is that at present the instructionaj rah 
per pupil in physical education is very low as Compared 
to other subjects. One investigation showed the per pupil 
cost of physical education next to the lowest of al] sub. 
jects in the high school—$9.27. The cost of the Subject 
ranking highest in per pupil unit cost was $25.87 or al. 
most three times as expensive as physical education, Jy 
elementary schools the cost of instruction varies between 
2 and 3 per cent of total instructional costs. 

Although it may not be desirable practice, it is never. 
theless true that larger numbers of pupils are cared fo, 
at present in physical education classes than in “aca. 
demic” subject classes. Also, most teachers of physical 
education at present teach in other subject fields also, 
This is true of almost all elementary schools and of al 
but the larger high schools. 

A careful research study? completed during the cu. 
rent school year shows that, of 1,037 teachers of physical 
education in Indiana high schools included in the study, 
837 teach also in other subject fields. In high schools 
under 200 enrollment two subject groups are taught in 
addition to health and physical education and the coach- 
ing of interscholastic athletics. In the schools above 200 
in enrollment one subject group in addition to health and 
physical education is usually taught. Probably the above 
situation is not satisfactory from the point of view of 
the physical educator, but it is the condition that is being 
criticized as too expensive. We hope that the time will 
come soon when we can justify and secure greater spe. 
cialization and efficiency in teaching physical education, 

Again the public should remember that some teacher's 
time is required in order to supervise the study and reci- 
tation of pupils throughout the school day. If physical 
education were discontinued the time of teachers would 
be required to care for the pupils in other subjects that 
might be substituted for it. This procedure might actually 
increase the cost of instruction. 


A Program Needed Now More Than Ever Before 
Physical education contributes particularly to two of 
the generally accepted major objectives of education— 
“health” and “worthy use of leisure time.” 
Trends in living conditions make the service of phys 


ical education increasingly valuable and necessary. The | 


dwindling of opportunities for the freedom and physical 
activities of pioneer life multiply health hazards. The 
increasing replacement of physical activity by machine 
manipulation in fields of work, transportation, and recrea- 
tion constitutes a growing menace to health. The substi- 
tution of generous amounts of wholesome physical recrea- 
tions appears the only solution to the health problem. 
While this article is being written a representative o 
the American Federation of Labor is broadcasting ove 
WHAS that the federation at its meeting in Cincinnati 
last November took a stand for a six-hour work day and 


Unpublished research by H. Moore under author’s direction, 1932-33. 
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a five-day week. They state that this measure is necessary 
for the economic and social welfare of America in order to 
distribute the work now required to provide the necessi- 
ties and desirable luxuries for America’s people. 

These people know what they are talking about. What 
a prospect for physical education in its recreational 
aspects this condition predicts. As the amount of leisure 
time ef children and adults increases, the need for effi- 
cient preparation for, and sufficient supervision in, whole- 
some uses of leisure time grows. The recreational phases 
of our program deserve the unstinted praise and whole- 
hearted support of thinking Americans. 


Representative Cases 
(Continued from Page 40 ) 
In her exercise prescription great effort has been made to 
gain active extension of the spine. Her treatment should 
be continued on an extension frame. In fact, such a case 
should be hospitalized. 

Figure 16. The girl in Figure 16 was only nine years 
old in October, 1931. The doctor who referred her to the 
physical education department for individual exercises 
was fully aware that she had an endocrine involvement, 
but he felt that exercises done at home each day under 
supervision would help her condition. The child was given 
no medication, nor any restriction in diet, so the mother 
felt that her improved proportions were due to the spe- 
cific exercises. I believe, however, that, if they helped at 
all, it was only because of their general nature. Properly 
dosaged, any other form of bodily exercise would have 
done as well. The child will need close supervision for sev- 
eral years, to insure her getting the right amount and kind 
of physical activity. 

Figures 17 and 18. As an appendix to this informal 
report I should like to present two cases which suggest a 
grave problem. Figures 17 and 18 show two little boys 
of extremely high mentality, but very low physical ability 
or endurance. Both children are awkward in their move- 
ments, and are markedly asocial. They do not enjoy.the 
physical activities of the children with whom they are 
associated in school because they have such poor general 
muscle tone and have developed few neuro-muscular 
skills. Should these boys be stimulated to the limit intel- 
lectually, or would it be better, from a truly educational 
point of view, to try to build them up physically and mus- 
cularly? If that is to be done there is no time to be lost. 


clinic in reconstructive hygiene and physi- 
cal education will see a great variety of cases. Besides 
ones like those described above there will be serious foot 
lesions to consider. There will be children handicapped 
by poliomyelitis, and by spastic paralysis in mild form. 
There will be children with congenital deformities, and 
others with chests underdeveloped as the result of several 
years of mouth breathing. There will be traumatic cases 
to consider. All the above conditions necessarily limit the 
child’s motor ability until an adjustment has been made, 
and all motor handicaps will become psychological haz- 
ards. Therefore the physical education department in any 
school system must consider such cases if it is to serve 
all the children in the community. 
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$5 65 alogue, for special use in Physical 

Catal ill be sent Staphed in natural colors, on muslin 

po backed paper, with wood rollers top 
and bottom. 


} VISIT OUR DISPLAY ROOMS AND MUSEUM | 


Cray-ApAms-Company 


Headquarters for Anatomical Charts, Models, Skeletons, etc. 
25 East 26th Street New York 
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UNIVERSITY oF PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER COURSES IN COACHING 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


June 19 — August 25 


Football, basketball, track, and swimming coach- 
ing by varsity coaches; playgrounds, methods, 
curricula, and supervision courses. 


e 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COURSES 


Address the Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


University of Pittsburgh 
* Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE COACHES BUREAU 


For 10 years the only placement service in U. S. exclu- 
sively for coaches and physical directors. 

Hundreds of superintendents and college presidents will 
come to Chicago this year for N. E. A. Convention and 
Worlds Fair—have your record on display for them. 

Our manager is a physical director and head football 
coach in a school of 7,000 boys—he talks your “lingo” and 
understands your problems. Write for professional per- 
sonnel form to 


F. L. BROWN, Mgr. 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
“See you at Louisville?” 


Chicago, 


And now SPORTBALL 


introduces 


a new line of Athletic Balls. Heavy rubber with a 

metal valve in Football, Volley, Soccer, and Basket- 

ball sizes. No inside bladder. The ideal ball for in- 

door and outdoor use. These balls approximate 
official size and weight. 


FOOTBALL 
VOLLEY BALL 75¢ 
SOCCER BALL 


The Athletic Supply Co. 


417 Huron Street, Toledo, O. 


BASKETBALL 
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Builders of School Morale 


(Continued from Page 25) 


highly developed in recent years. They perform a 
important function in promoting growth of the individual, 
The boy who has a keen interest in boats or furniture and 
has developed his craftsmanship, the girl who has disoyy. 
ered in the school play the joy which comes from making q 
character live again, the young musician for whom the 
school orchestra has opened up the possibilities of satis. 
faction which music affords, the boy or girl who has de. 
veloped skill in tennis or swimming and who has learned 
the give and take of team play—all of these have disgoy. 
ered resources which add to present enjoyment and provide 
for the constructive use of future leisure. 

What features of the school tend to develop self-reliance? 
Here extra-curricular activities and sports have their most 
valuable contribution to make. There is no stimulant like 
success. Confidence comes from achievement. Most teach. 
ers will recall instances of the shy and inconspicuous boy 
or girl who has achieved recognition in the play, assembly 
program, or athletic team, and who has then displayed un. 
suspected powers of leadership, initiative, and self-rejj. 
ance. In view of the adolescent’s interest in games and his 
respect for physical prowess, the value of a sound physical 
education program is particularly to be noted. A point that 
needs recognition here is that a “sound program of physical 
education” does not mean a team of eleven men on the field 
and six hundred students in the bleachers limited to the 
vicarious thrill of the spectator. The educational outcomes 
of play are so important that we cannot afford to limit them 
to a small number of the more able pupils. Interscholastic 
athletics has a place in the high school program but it 
should serve as the climax and motivation of a broad and 
varied program of intramural sports which reaches every 
pupil. Too frequently community pride and enthusiasm 
of misguided alumni will furnish backing for school teams 
engaging a small number of picked athletes while support 
for the more significant but less spectacular part of the 
physical education program is lacking. 

The feeling of group loyalty comes from the sharing of 
common interests and responsibilities. The homeroom and 
the student council may become vital forces in the foster- 
ing of school unity. An assembly where pupils share ex- 
periences, a live school newspaper, or a project which en- 
lists the whole school will promote solidarity. The com- 
radeship of the playing field is particularly helpful. In our 
own University High School the annual Purple and Gold 
Meets typify such a recognition of the value of play. Every 
pupil in the school is either a “purple” or a “gold.” Twice 
a year an afternoon is devoted to this traditional occasion 
and parents and friends of the school are invited to attend. 
A wide variety of events is provided so that every pupil in 
the school participates. The sides are evenly matched and 
enthusiasm runs high for the smallest seventh grade girl 
feels that she may contribute as much to the support of 
her team as the most athletic boy of the senior high school. 
This all-school activity has contributed much to the spirit 
of unity in the school. 
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Many factors contribute to the spirit of a school—to 
its morale. It is important that we see clearly what 
these factors are. In times of stress when economies must 
be effected they are not always wisely made. This has 
heen true of the present crisis. Pressure has been brought 
to bear to reduce the school program to fundamentals— 
without any thoroughgoing consideration of what things 
are fundamental. Those features which are vital to an 
institution can be determined only in terms of its func- 
tion. Any realistic consideration of the essentials of the 
school program will find an important place for the “build- 
ers of morale.” 


Accomplishments 


(Continued from Page 43) 


intendents and principals—is that this progress shall be 
maintained. This progress must not be lost. The emphasis 
on the new physical education program was not begun 
until after the War. In the short time of about ten years 
this profession has been trying to formulate educational 
objectives to cope with the matter of securing proper facil- 
ities and to arouse a proper understanding in the com- 
munity of the scope and value of this new program in the 
school system. Also we must remember that it is only prac- 
tically within the last five years that we have been gradu- 
ating teachers trained in four-year schools that have thor- 
oughly mastered their sciences and educational techniques. 
With all this fine foundation work accomplished we are 
now in a place where national educational objectives can 
be realized, and our programs can go ahead. The astound- 
ing thing is that with this double-fold job of laying the 
foundation and improving the teaching techniques, that 
physical education in such a short time has made such 
noteworthy progress. We must realize that the old physi- 
cal education programs are rapidly disappearing. The new 
physical education is gradually converting the old gym- 
nastic and athletic programs where it is directing and 
shaping them with educational objectives. 


a SUMMARIZE, some of the main items of accomplish- 
ment and progress made during the past ten years are: 

1. A better and finer concept of physical education. 

2. Better administration and supervision of a broad 
program that includes health, physical education, ath- 
letics, and safety. 

3. Programs, under trained teachers, that have objec- 
tives and worth-while outcomes. 

4. Programs that are better organized, graded, based 
on individual needs, and follow educational procedures. 

5. Better trained teachers who are not specialists; men 
and women of fine character who appreciate the educa- 
tional significance of their activity. 

Today, the challenge is, “Shall this progress continue 
or must it stop?” It would be a very sad loss if any irrepar- 
able harm were to be done now through retrenchment to 
the progress being made in this vital and indispensable 
part of a modern, progressive school system. 
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Summer Session in Camp 
AT ELKHART LAKE, WIS. 
July 3 to August 5, 1933 


Courses in 


Physical Education and Related Subjects. 
Emil Rath, Director 
Opportunities for Recreational Activities of All Types 
Ask for the Illustrated Program ‘ 
NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN 


GYMNASTIC UNION 
411 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Illustrated Swimming Chart 


Shows and Explains to your Pupils in Minute Detail 
the Latest Technique of all the Standard Strokes 


Excellent to hang or frame on wall 
of Locker Room or Pool. 


Highly Endorsed by leading College Coaches, Varsity Champions, 
School Physical Education Teachers and Y.M.C.A.’s. 
On heavy paper, 22 x 28 inches 
Price: $1.00 postpaid Address: 


R. R. BOARDMAN 


Dir. Physical Education, 2380 East Nob Hill, Salem, Oregon 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
AGENCY 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 


47th YEAR—The WORLD'S FAIR and N.E.A. in Chicago this 
season place us in strategic position to help teachers of Physi- 
cal Education, Coaching, Health Education to get well located. 
School and College officials in large numbers will visit our 
office and make selections while here. 


Send for Booklet Today 


BUSINESS STATIONERY 


Printed to order on standard bond paper. Letterheads, State- 
ments, Envelopes, Invoices, Circulars 


1000, $2.00, 5000, $6.75 
Any job quoted on receipt of information. Send sample for estimate. 
DAVID NICHOLS & COMPANY 
Kingston, Georgia 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR MEN IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
By WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Ph.D. 


This book includes 810 evaluated standards and policies to be used 
as guides in the administration of campus sanitation, health servi 
health instruction, required physical education, intramural athletics, po 
intercollegiate athletics for men in colleges and universities. 

Price $1.75 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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The 1933 Mills College Field ] 
Hockey and Sports Camp 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 
Eighth Session 
JUNE 24 TO JULY 23, 1933 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Physical 
Education Summer School, Organized in a camp 
program. 

The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp offers both 
paiute and undergraduate credit in field hockey; club hockey; 
asketball and volleyball; field ball; speedball; soccer; games for 
Junior High School; a and life-saving; archery; natural 
dancing; clogging; tennis; golf; horseback riding; graduate semi- 
nar in physical education; methods of teaching corrective physical 
education; growth and development of the child; Girl Scout lead- 
| ership training course with activity laboratory peri 


‘ od; organization 
of summer camps; leadership of children at camp. (Courses may 
be taken either with or without academic credit.) 


Special Guest for 1933 session is Miss Hilda Burr, Graduate 
of Chelsea College, England, Instructor in Hockey at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and author of “Field Hockey for Coaches and 


Players”—who will teach the hockey classes and give special club 
hockey instruction. 


New Course for 1933 is Girl Scout Leadership Training 
Course, given through the Regional Office of the National Girl 
Scout Organization. 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief that greater social 
values can be obtained with a small number sharing together this 
unique situation of summer school courses in a camp environment. 
Discussion groups, camp fires, ‘recreation parties and group singing 
are included in the informal program of camp. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical education who 
wish to keep their teaching technique up to date. is 

iven to the training of officials for Junior High School, Senior 
igh School and College Play Days as well as training for the 
national ratings of officials in Field Hockey and Basketball. 


Camp rates have been reduced this year to meet the present 
need of teachers. 


For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College P. O., California. 
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Moore Athletic Apparel 
for Girls 


Improve the Appearance of your Classes with Moore 
Athletic Apparel. Style and Quality at Attractive 
Prices. Write for Style Book. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 


behavior of any human being that the problem r 
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Mental Hygiene Significance 


(Continued from Page 16) 
individual child, the physical education teacher might per 
haps volunteer to call group meetings when she herself 
felt the need for gathering and comparing data, 

It is the experience of one who begins to Study the 
becomes baffling. A teacher will want to receive nadia 
guidance and stimulation herself, whenever that is possible 
in her comprehension of students and in her plang fg 
their growth. If there is a consulting psychologist available 
to the staff the teacher can call children to his attention 
reporting all that she knows about the child and dis, 
cussing with the psychologist what more needs to be known 
in order to recognize his individual needs. The teacher 
can then work closely with the psychologist in arrangj 
successive experiences of one kind or another, getting the 
benefit of the psychologist’s comments on each new phase 
of the child’s reactions. 

If there is not a psychologist available, staff conferences 
seriously entered upon, with an attempt to keep track of 
each child discussed through some system of memoranda, 
will be a great aid in approaching a complete picture of the 
child. Careful reading of case studies and of sound books 


>on educational psychology and mental hygiene will aid 


the teacher greatly, especially if the whole staff discusses 
ideas she may gather in application to the case in hand. 
It will very soon become apparent to an earnest student 
of a child that the whole school environment even when 
studied in detail will not give a full explanation of a child, 
Then arises the question as to where to go for more facts 
about him. The teacher who recognizes her opportunities 
will find herself inevitably questioning whether she ought 
not to call upon the child’s parents in order to talk sym- 
pathetically with them, letting them know that she is their 
friend, and thus enlarging her own understanding of how 
the child lives, of what brothers or sisters he has, of the 
attitudes of each person in the household to each other 


> person. When the child needs it, she may even advance to 


the point of being able to help the family adopt new atti- 
tudes towards their own child. With the number of children 
that come under the guidance of one teacher at present it 
would be necessary to choose amongst the children those 
for whom home visits seemed most urgently necessary. 

There is one principle of learning, one condition under 
which new patterns are most successfully formed, which is 
a reassuring guide for any one working with individual 
children. The evidence is overwhelming that not punish- 
ment for mistakes but increased satisfaction (perhaps from 
the teacher, from his friends or from the delight of the 
accomplishment itself) for either accidental or planned 
success is the most effective factor there is in creating new 
behavior in any human being. A teacher, then, should 
adopt the simple policy of ceasing scoldings for disappoint- 
ing and annoying behavior and instead reward the behavior 
which she estimates to be the best for the child. 


Need for Maintaining Physical Education 


In view of the important and unique part which physical 
education can and does play in the lives of school children 
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high school and college students, any reduction in its 
e in school programs would be a serious blow to the 
education of the country. It is needless to say that every 
physical education teacher ought to develop the possi- 
bilities of his or her work in the finest and most vital way 
in order that a community may see clearly that it cannot 
afford to deprive its children of such experiences. Research 
centers can meanwhile be creating new and better knowl- 
edge, procedures, and attitudes for the teacher to use in 
his daily work. ; 

The special contribution of physical education continues 
into college. The needs of an individual must be met at 
each age. Recent discussion of removing a physical educa- 
tion requirement in college if an individual can meet cer- 
tain performance and information tests neglects altogether 
the need he still has to integrate and develop his person- 
ality when he is between sixteen and twenty-two years of 
age. No remembered friendships or experiences from sim- 
pler high school days can substitute for new problems 
met, new friendships formed, and new balance attained 
at these higher mental ages. There is an especially fruit- 
ful proving ground in a well-directed college program of 
physical education. 

Workers in this field, from physical education specialists, 
teachers of other subjects who have taken a class or tw 
in physical education, to those who merely coach, may 
shut their eyes to what is being displayed before them in 
their physical education activities and may fail to do any- 
thing at all towards helping children grow stronger in their 
management of themselves according to their individual 
needs; but whether anyone thinks about it or not, the 
dangerous personality situations go on and the vast oppor- 
tunities are lost if no definitely constructive work is being 
done. 

With schools organized as they are, a professionally 
responsible physical education teacher or coach has before 
him the most alluring opportunity of anyone in the school 
system to build in his young friends one kind of person- 
ality rather than another. As has been said, the task is more 
possible for him because his kind of activity makes more 
clear what the child is and because his procedures and his 
materials make it possible really to influence the child’s 
reactions into constantly rising life achievement levels. 
Those who have grown with their pupils and with their 
older students year after year testify that there is no exhil- 
aration equal to that of having some part in creating a 
stronger, saner, human being. 


and 


Education for Enrichment 


(Continued from Page 21) 


he should be a person of initiative, free-expression, and 
creativeness, that he should be competent to use his body 
and mind in ever-widening areas of personal development 
and culture, and that he should be aware of and obedient 
to his community obligations. Progressive schools and rec- 
reational agencies are clearly working toward the devel- 
opment of this type of individual. No effort should be 
spared at this time to sustain the leadership and facilities 
that instill morale during the present emergency as well 
as educate for the future enrichment of life. 
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FOURTH SEASON OF 


JUNE SPORTS CAMP 
MT. POCONO, PA. 
June 21 to 28, 1933 


Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Swimming, Badminton, 
Tap Dancing, English Country Dancing 


Write to 
Mrs. Joyce Cran Barry, 2 Union St., Marblehead, Mass. 


F I S K TEACHERS 

AGENCY 
CHIC AG © COACHING 
Our Service Is Nationwide ATHLETICS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSIOTHERAPY 


COLLEGE, PUBLIC SCHOOL, AND PRIVATE SCHOOL 

DIVISIONS. MEN’S DEPARTMENT under direction of 

experienced coach, WOMEN’S Department under supervision of 

experienced Director of Physical Education. Both managers 

have had years of experience in teacher placement work. 
Write for information. 


Address: 838 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


Offers a four-year curriculum leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
The college is accredited and co-educational. 
High school graduates may register for the 
fall or spring term. 


For Catalogue, address 


Registrar, 139 Glenwood Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, ‘““How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws 
of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 


410 U.S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. Branch Office 
DENVER, COLO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Reduced Budgets 


(Continued from Page 55) 
program. It should be centralized at the end of the year 
for overhauling and repair. New equipment should be 
issued only upon receipt of worn out material. 
Health Service 

1. Physical inspections may be undertaken by volun- 
teer physicians from the community through the cooper- 
ation of the local medical society and board of health. 
Protection from communicable disease and dental service 
may also be handled in the same way. 

2. There should be a correlation of all school health 
agencies in the community to avoid duplication. A co- 
ordinating administration should be in operation now 
both for more efficient administration and for economy. 

It is the belief of the author and supplemented by the 
fact that little if anything was mentioned by experts in 
the field relative to curtailment in health service and 
health instruction that these features of the health and 
physical education program should be the last to suffer. 

Finally, it would seem to me that before any economies 
are made in health and physical education a balance should 
be struck and the assets and liabilities of the proposals 
carefully scrutinized both in terms of the present and of 
the future. Any outright eliminations in the program made 
at this time in the name of economy may seem economical 
now and may meet with some degree of popular favor and 
acclaim but before any drastic actions are taken there are 
boys and girls to be considered. They, if we are to accept 
the Children’s Charter, have a birthright “ . . . promotion 
of health including health instruction and a health pro- 
gram, wholesome physical and: mental recreation with 
teachers and leaders adequately trained.” Both their pres- 
ent and future welfare may be irreparably jeopardized by 
panicky slashes in any field of education. Is this not 
particularly true if the child’s health is the stake? 


Parent-Teachers Association 


(Continued from Page 9) 

sential, as they can furnish facts of local and statewide 
significance, and can also give information of national 
weight. More than ever will the problem of recreation 
push to the front, for the shorter working day is inevita- 
ble. The school will be the greatest agency in helping to 
solve this problem, but it must lean heavily upon the 
home, of which the N.C.P.T. is the representative.’”® 

A similar cooperative program is carried on with the 
National Recreation Association. Parent-teacher associa- 
ations are promoting the establishment of playgrounds in 
centers of population, either on school playgrounds or on 
land donated or loaned. This program does not end 
with the child but includes adulis as well. Home and 
neighborhood play, school and high school recreation are 
all essential factors in community recreation. 

In his annual report, Mr. J. W. Faust, National Chair- 
man of the Committee on Recreation shows that parent- 
teacher associations have cooperated with the schools to 
provide paid and volunteer leadership for playgrounds, 
music, drama, and athletics, and have assisted in organ- 
izing these activities. They have been instrumental in ac- 
quiring, preparing, beautifying, and equipping new play 


& 
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areas for recess, after-school, and vacation play. Supplies 
for athletics and craft work have been furnished. They 
have conducted high school parties, dances, music, dra- 
matics, nature clubs, and other activities. In cooperation 
with other organizations in the community, parent-teacher 
associations have secured summer and year-round recre. 
ation programs in their communities.” 

The National Congress and local parent-teacher assogi- 
ations have always enjoyed a fine spirit of cooperation 
in their educational programs promoting health, physical 
education, and recreation. Education is not just a school 
problem. It is a community responsibility. Mrs, Hugh 
Bradford, President of the National Congress has well said, 
“There are no outsiders in education.” Realizing this f 
during the present economic crisis and wild hysteria of cut- 
ting educational appropriations, parent-teacher associa- 
tions have come nobly to the aid of school administrators, 
Special efforts have been made to save those activities 
that contribute to the child’s health, proper use of leisure 
time, and character development. All agencies working in 
the field of child welfare should keep parent-teacher asso- 
ciations informed at all times concerning their services. The 
result will be intelligent cooperation in an effective, inte- 
grated, and correlated program for our children. 
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